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HISTORIC HOUSES ON THE SHENANDOAH. 


I—GREENWAY COURT. 

FEW years before his death, Washing- 

ton Irving—clarum e venerabile no- 

men—came to Virginia, mainly with the de- 

sire, it seems, of visiting an old house in the 

valley of the Shenandoah, near the little vil- 

lage of White Post, between Winchester and 
the Blue Ridge. 

This house was “Greenway Court,” the 








his hunting-lodge in the wilderness. He was 
descended from an old Scotch-English knight, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, who lived at his estate, 
called Denton, in Yorkshire, and became Baron 
of Cameron by purchase. The family papers 
draw a picture of Sir Thomas—a cool, thrifty, 
prudent old gentleman, struggling to advance 
the interests of the family. In this he suc- 
ceeded ; but one fear haunted him—namely, 
that his heir, “Tom Fairfax,” the famous 





“Lord Fairfax” of Virginia came into pos- 
session afterward, the Fairfax lands were so 
encumbered that Denton, too, had to go. 
This failure of fortune, together with his 
bitter disappointment in a love-affair, drove 
the young lord, the sixth of the name, into 
exile across the ocean. His early manhood 
had been brilliant; he had been educated at 
Oxford, entered the royal company of the 
“ Blues,” and floated on the restless current 





place of residence, in the eighteenth century, 
of Lord Fairfax, proprietor of about one- 
fourth of the State of Virginia, and one of 
the early haunts of Washington, when he 
was a curly-haired youth of sixteen, engaged 
in surveying Lord Fairfax’s great possessions. 

The character of this old nobleman was 
highly eccentric, and his career had been a 
romantic one. A few particulars relating to 
him may interest the reader, and form an ap- 
propriate preface to a brief description of 





GREENWAY COURT. 


Parliamentary general in the English civil 
war, would quickly dissipate what he, Sir 
Thomas, had gathered together with so much 
pains. This foreboding he expressed one day 
to a younger son, while “ walking in his great 
parlor at Denton.” Yom, he said, had mar- 
ried a fine wife—would not be content to live 
in the condition in which he was born; and 
in due time this prophecy was fulfilled. The 
general succeeded Sir Thomas, sold a large 





portion of the family estate, and, when young | 





of London life, a “fine gentleman” of the 
first water, in the midst of nobles, countesses, 
and authors. The nobles and ladies with 
whom he associated are now quite forgotten, 
but a “literary man” of his acquaintance 
then is better remembered. This was Jo- 
seph Addison; and the fact is well estab- 
lished that young Lord Fairfax was the au- 
thor of more than one number of the Spee. 
tator. As brother-author, he no doubt hob- 
nobbed with “honest Dick Steele,” smoked 
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pipes with the philosophic Mr. Addison, sit- 
ting, out at elbows, in his garret, and was 
familiar thus with many circles of society. 
At last the moment came when young Fair- 
fax found himself entangled in one of those 
affairs which shape the destinies of men. He 
fell in love with a beauty of the court, paid 
his addresses to her in due form, and was en- 
gaged to be married. His passion seems to 
have been ardent. He was altogether carried 
away by it, according to the tradition. Filled 
with rapture, he indulged rosy dreams of 
bridal favors, wedding - bells, and rosetted 
horses, bearing away himself and his Dul- 
cinea to that land of fairy full of singing- 
birds and roses, lit up by the honey-moon. 
What was more important, in a “ business” 
point of view, was the elaborate outlay made 
by the prospective bridegroom. He gave un- 
limited orders for the occasion. Coaches, 
horses, jewels, costly presents of all descrip- 
tions, were commanded ; and the blissful mo- 
ment was now near at hand. It was not fated 
to arrive. The young lady suddenly changed 
her mind. A ducal coronet was held up be- 
fore her by a rival. She jilted the poor young 
lord, married the coronet, and Fairfax retired, 
a bitter cynic and woman-hater thenceforth 
to the day of his death. His taste for fine 
society left him; he sought some means of 
escaping it, had lands in Virginia full of deer 
and wolves, and went thither, burying him- 
self in the vast wilderness where fans never 
flirted or ribbons fluttered. 

The lands mentioned were of princely ex- 
tent, and were inberited by him from his 
mother, a daughter of Lord Culpepper. They 
embraced the whole region lying between the 
Rappahannock and Potomac Rivers in the 
colony of Virginia, from the shores of a cer- 
tain Chesapeake Bay to the head-waters of 
the said rivers, Here was a new world of 
good fortune opened. Denton, Nun-Apple- 
ton, and all the English estates of the Fair- 
faxes, might have been hidden away in one 
corner of the Virginia principality, and lost 
from view. Rivers, bays, mountains, rich 
lowlands, breezy uplands, forests, mines, 
towns, and wild beasts in myriads to hunt, 
were the young lord’s; and he was duke, 
prince, king almost, in the extent of his pos- 
sessions. It is true that the country was 
comparatively unexplored ; but settlers were 
thronging in; the axe of the pioneer was 
ringing in the great forests ; fertile fields were 
coming steadily under cultivation ; Fredericks- 
burg, Winchester, Warrenton, and numerous 
other towns, were springing up—of all which 
the bankrupt young ear! found himself suzerain 
by letters patent from our lord the king, with 
rental of a shilling only, for each thousand or 
hundred thousand acres, payable each year at 
the “ Feast of St. Michael the Archangel.” 

It was this handsome little property that 
young Thomfs Lord Fairfax, Baron of Came- 
ron, now came to visit, William Fairfax, a 
kinsman, had preceded him, and built a com- 
modious residence for himself and family, 
called Belvoir, which was situated on the 
Potomac, below the present city of Washing- 
ton. The family at Belvoir had many agree- 
able neighbors, among them the Washington 
family, living at Mount Vernon, near by. 
With the Washingtons, indeed, William Fair- 








fax was connected by marriage; and, when 
Lord Fairfax came, he made their acquaint- 
ance, from which sprung his connection with 
young George Washington, then an unknown 
youth of fourteen or fifteen. It may be 
fairly said that the influence thus brought to 
bear upon the life of the boy had a paramount 
part in shaping his subsequent career. The 
youth was of an ardent and energetic tem- 
perament, and had longed to enter the royal 
navy, in which he had secured a midshipman’s 
warrant—only to desist, however, from his 
intention in consequence of the tears and en- 
treaties of his mother. He was now without 
occupation, and was idly spending his time in 
social visiting and in hunting. At this crisis 
Lord Fairfax appeared, made a favorite of the 
youth, conversed with him of England and the 
great world, and ended by engaging him to 
proceed across the Blue Ridge and survey the 
Fairfax lands toward the upper waters of the 
Potomac. 

Young George Washington, then sixteen, 
ardently accepted this offer of the old noble- 
man, and in March, 1748, set out on horse- 
back for the Blue Ridge, crossed at Ashby’s 
Gap, and entered the valley—a stalwart, 
ruddy, manly young fellow, keen in quest of 
incident and adventure, and highly pleased, 
as he intimates, at the prospect of earning a 
“doubloon a day” as surveyor. The figure 
of the youth on his spirited horse, with chain 
and compasses and other instruments, rifle in 
hand, and a smile upon his lips, crossing the 
mountain, fording the Shenandoah, and riding 
on beneath the great sycamores into the far- 
reaching prairies—this figure will forcibly 
arrest the attention of every student of the 
life of Washington. On the night of the day 
when he passed the Blue Ridge, he slept, he 
says in his journal, at “ Lord Fairfax’s;” and 
the spot thus designated was Greenway Court, 
to which Lord Fairfax soon afterward removed, 
making it thenceforward his chief place of 
residence. 

The house of Greenway Court was situ- 
ated near the present village of White Post, 
so called from a white post erected at the 
spot by Lord Fairfax, to point out the way to 
his dwelling.* It stood some miles from the 
Shenandoah, in the midst of a lovely coun- 
try, which—beautiful to-day—is said to have 
been far more so in the last century. The 
English traveler Burnaby, journeying at that 
time from the east to the Blue Ridge, declares 
that, from the summit of the mountain, the 
exquisite landscape, brilliant with “came- 
daphnes in full bloom,” burst on him like a 
fairy spectacle ; and he exclaims that only to 
live here, poor and humble, were better than 
to be prince or king elsewhere! The valley 
of the Shenandoah is, indeed, a region of the 
rarest attractions. The beauties of the low- 
land and the mountains are blended in the 
landscape ; on the left the Blue Ridge rolls 
away in azure billows ; southward, the “ Three 
Sisters” and the Massinutton rise like a bat- 
tlemented wall, deep blue against the orange 
flush of sunset ; to the west the great North 
Mountain stretches like a cloud along the 
horizon; and through fertile fields, or tall 





* This post still stands, or rather a similar one, 
the authorities of the village carefully replacing it 
when it decays or is injured. 








forests, the Shenandoah, limpid as crystal, 
steals, with a low murmur, by the base of the 
Ridge toward the Potomac. This country is 
noted now for its rich crops of cereals; in 
the last century it was equally famous for its 
luxuriant grass. Tradition declares that the 
valley at that time was one vast prairie, alter- 
nating with forest; that in summer the grass 
was so tall as to be tied together in front of a 
man on horseback; and that the prairie, ex- 
tending as far the eye could see, was dazzling 
with its myriads of flowers in full bloom—an 
ocean of the richest colors, which every breeze 
broke into billows. 

A more appropriate place of residence 
could not be imagined for the exiled noble- 
man and disappointed lover, whom “man de- 
lighted not, nor woman either!” 

The old house of Greenway Court was 
torn down by the owner of the property many 
years since, but the writer saw it standing, 
and well remembers it. It was a long, low 
mansion, built of stone, with a veranda in 
front, overshadowed by ancient locust-trees, 
old dormer-windows lighting the attic, and 
two belfries on the roof, intended, it has been 
supposed, to contain bells for the purpose of 
calling together the settlers in case of an In- 
dian attack. At the distance of fifty or a 
hundred yards, was a low stone-cabin, origi- 
nally occupied by Lord Fairfax as an “ office” 
for the issue of deeds to settlers, one of which, 
on yellow parchment, with the brief signature 
“ Fairfax,” is now before the writer. The 
larger “ court ” is said to have been designed 
by Lord Fairfax for his steward, which would 
seem to indicate an intention of erecting a 
more suitable mansion for himself. But he 
was an eccentric personage; seems to have 
preferred a small, wooden cabin near; and 
here, surrounded by his deer, hounds, Eng- 
lish servants, rude retainers, and a few books, 
of which a list remains, he passed a number 
of the latter years of his life, a Virginia Nim- 
rod, and king of the wilds. 

Of the place and its figures, at that epoch, 
an idle fancy might draw an animated pict- 
ure—a great fire blazing on the hearth of 
the small house, the autumn foliage brushing 
the roof, hounds sleeping on the floor or gam- 
boling in the sunshine, and his lordship, the 
Earl of Fairfax, and Baron of Cameron, en- 
throned in hunting-garb in his great chair, 
surrounded by huntsmen, trappers, Indians— 
all the rude society, in a word, of the frontier. 
His passion was hunting, and it is said that 
he had also an eccentric fancy for hoarding 
English gold-coin—a considerable quantity 
was unearthed at the spot some years ago. 

Tall, swarthy, reserved, and with no ad- 
juncts of place or power, his lordship, never- 
theless, preserved considerable state and dig- 
nity, it is said, as lieutenant of the county and 
chief magistrate, riding to court in his char- 
riot drawn by four horses, and grandly pre- 
siding, wrapped in a rich red-velvet cloak. 
Thus, in reading, hunting, dreaming, passed 
the long years of Fairfax’s exile at Green- 
way Court; and the boy George Washington 
came and went, growing to manhood. At 
last the Revolution came, and the boy survey- 
or was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
American armies. What Lord Fairfax thought 
thereof is not known; but one last incident 
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connects him with the ruddy boy. In 1781 
the earl was at Winchester, when a sudden 
commotion seized upon the people, and, when 
he inquired its meaning, he was informed that 
Lord Cornwallis had surrendered his army, at 
Yorktown, to General George Washington, 
who had thus terminated the war, and secured 
the liberties of North America. A¢ this in- 
telligence the aged earl stood aghast. The 
curly pate whom he had taken by the hand, 
trained for the struggles of life, and moulded 
for his work, had effected that work—the boy 
to whom he had paid “ a doubloon a day,” had 
ended by overturning the British dominion in 
the Western Continent. 

Lord Fairfax is said to have uttered a 
groan, exclaiming to his old body-servant : 

“Take me to bed, Joe—it is time for me 
to die!” 


was “mouldering in the midst of a magnifi- 
cent country,” wrote Irving, soon after his 
visit; now it has disappeared. The country 
is still beautiful and fresh; but the stones of 
Greenway Court have vanished. The place 
will, henceforth, live only through the medium 
of engravings, and that here presented may 
be relied upon as an accurate representation 
of the building. 


II.—SARATOGA. 

Asout two miles west of the little village 
of Milwood, and about the same distance from 
White Post, you pass through green fields, 
cross a little rivulet, ascend a grassy eminence, 
at the foot of which gushes up a magnificent 





fountain, shaded by weeping-willows, and find 





flicted by a British officer whom he had in- 
sulted. The sentence was five hundred, but 
Morgan declared, with grim humor, that the 
drummer-boy stopped one lash short of the 
number! He was a rough borderer in those 
days, fighting with fisticuffs often at Berry- 
ville, called “ Battletown ” familiarly, in con- 
sequence, it is said, of these encounters—but 
the Revolution came, when the stalwart sol- 
dier was about forty, and his military genius 
soon asserted its rightful claims. He raised 
“a company of the finest youths in Fred- 
erick,” and, joining a regiment or battalion, 
also recruited in the Valley, marched to join 
the forces of Washington, then at Boston. 
These were the first troops which marched 
northward from the South; and the striking 
and affecting incident, attending the arrival 
at the headquarters of Washington, has been 





In truth, the blow seems to have been 
heavier than the gray-haired earl had the 
strength to bear. The fatal news reached 
him in October, 1781, and a few months af- 
terward he was dead—passing away like a 
relic of the Old World just as the New World 
dawned. 

It is to be regretted that the unpretend- 
ing old house of Greenway, in which the Eng- 
lish nobleman and the American youth spent 
so much of their time, should not have been 
permitted to stand as an object of historical 
interest, to gratify the tourist and student of 
the past. As we have stated, Washington 
Irving, when composing his “ Life of Wash- 
ington,” considered the locality sufficiently 
curious and attractive to induce him to make 
a long journey to visit it; and, doubtless, 
others have experienced a similar desire. In 
this wish they will be disappointed now. It 





" SARATOGA "—GENERAL MORGAN'S RESIDENCE. 


yourself in front of “Saratoga,” the residence 
in the last century of the celebrated victor of 
Tarleton—that thunder-bolt of war, General 
Daniel Morgan. 

Saratoga is plain, massive, unpretending, 
and “made for use” rather than for show—in 
in which it resembled its master. Morgan’s 
life and character are full of interest. His 
origin is said to have been humble, and he 
had few if any advantages of education; but 
the native force and energy of his character 
carried him onward to the highest places of 
honor. Coming to the Valley when a youth, 
from beyond the Potomac, he fought the In- 
dians west of Winchester, defending Edwards’s 
Fort, on Lost River, against them; and in 
1756 took part in Braddock’s fatal expedi- 
tion asa common soldier. His souvenirs of 
this campaign were a bullet through the neck 
and four hundred and ninety-nine lashes, in- 





frequently described. The commanding offi- 
cer of the Virginians, on reaching Boston, 
drew up his men, and, at Washington’s ap- 
pearance, made the military salute, and re- 
ported, “From the right bank of the Poto- 
mac, general!” The face of Washington 
flushed, his eyes filled, and, dismounting, he 
passed along the line grasping every hand in 
turn—a noble incident, and very imposing 
picture. 

Morgan rose steadily by force of genius— 
brave, faithful, and unshrinking. In Canada, 
when captured, he was offered a commission 
in the British army if he would go over to 
that side, to which he replied: “I hope that 
you will never again insult me in my dis- 
tressed and unfortunate situation, by making 
me offers which plainly imply that you think 
me a rascal!” When, after the surrender 
of Burgoyne, the star of Gates was in the 
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ascendant, and the friends of that officer 
sounded Morgan with a view to inducing him 
to join the league against Washington, Mor- 
gan flushed with indignation, and “ sternly 
replied :” 

“T have one favor to ask of you, which is, 
never to mention that detestable subject to me 
again, for, under no other man but Washing- 
ton as commander-in-chief, will I ever serve!” 

Of Morgan’s ability as a soldier there can 
be no doubt, and his merit in the campaigns 
of the Carolinas is fully recognized by General 
Greene and Colonel “ Light-Horse Harry” Lee. 
At the Cowpens, the backwoodsman over- 
threw the brilliant Colonel Tarleton, trained 
in all the military science of the European 
school, and the result at the battle of Sara- 
toga was claimed by his friends to have been 
largely due to his nerve and soldiership. He 
is said to have named his house “ Saratoga,” 
in grim, historic protest against the injustice 
of General Gates, who scarcely mentioned 
him in his bulletin of the battle. After the 
war, Morgan retired to the Valley, and erected 
this mansion—taking no part in public affairs 
thereafter, save once, as member of Congress 
from Frederick County. 

Of this stalwart soldier—a tall, powerful, 
bony, and plain-spoken man—as of the build- 
ing of his house, many traditions remain in 
the neighborhood. At Winchester, some 
miles distant, were stationed a large number 
of Hessians, taken prisoners at Saratoga, 
and as these men were, many of them, stone- 
masons by trade, Morgan employed them to 
build his house. The stone for the purpose, 
which is in large blocks, was quarried on the 
Opequon, and the Hessians are said to have 
borne it for miles on their shoulders, the 
general riding beside them, and spurring them 
on with the statement that, “If they did not 
work, the country could not afford to feed 
them!” Whether this be true or not, the 
general succeeded in constructing an excel- 
lent dwelling-house, and here were spent his 
calm, latter years. It is said that in process 
of time he became deeply pious, uniting him- 
self to the Presbyterian Church ; but, accord- 
ing to his own statement in his last days, he 
had always experienced strong religious im- 
pressions. 

“ People thought,” he said on his death- 
bed, “‘ that Daniel Morgan never prayed—they 
said that old Morgan never was afraid—they 
did not know. Old Morgan was often miser- 
ably afraid |” 

“On the night,” he declared, “of the 
storming of Quebec, in the deep darkness, he 
felt his heart sink, and, going aside, knelt 
down by one of the cannon, and prayed that 
the Lord God Almighty would be his shield 
and defence.” In like manner, at the Cow- 
pens, the sight of Tarleton’s imposing forces 
in his front had filled him with dismay ; 
whereupon he retired to the woods near at 
hand, and, kneeling in an old tree-top, prayed 
earnestly for himself, his men, and his coun- 
try. This is assuredly the true spirit of the 
Christian warrior, shrinking, it may be, from 
death and judgment, but bravely doing his 
duty after prayer to God ; and “ Old Morgan” 
here presents a nobler spectacle than any 
whiskered “army-man” that ever swore to 
hide his trepidation. 





That the zest of life, however, was power- 
ful in this strong organization, there is every 
reason to believe. Physical health and 
strength made him enjoy life keenly, and re- 
lax his hold upon it with regret. A tradition 
remains, that on his death-bed, or in his lat- 
ter days, he said to one of his friends : 

“To be only twenty again, I would be will- 
ing to be stripped naked, and hunted through 
the Blue Ridge with wild dogs!” 

Morgan died in Winchester in 1802, at the 
age of sixty-seven, but he lived until 1800 at 
the house of Saratoga. A visit to the place 
will repay the lover of historic localities. 
With its great dining-room, lofty mantel- 
pieces, decorated with bead-work and pannel- 
ing, its elaborate wainscoting and ponderous 
walls resembling those of some feudal castle, 
the antique building carries you back to a 
period when all things seem to have been 


‘more solid, substantial, and enduring, than at 


present, You fancy that the house reflects 
the character of the person who erected it—a 
plain, unassuming man, making no profes- 
sions, but genuine, strong, and to be relied 
upon, If the traveler who journeys hither be 
a lover also of the picturesque, his taste will 
not remain ungratified. Saratoga stands on 
a gentle knoll, half surrounded by an amphbi- 
theatre of wooded hills. In front, across the 
rolling Valley, rise the blue battlements of 
the Ridge; a hundred yards away bubble up 
the bright waters of the beautiful fountain ; 
and the wide-spreading willows, drooping 
their tassels in the stream, sigh dreamily in 
unison with the reverie in which the visitor 
may indulge. 
—_—————— 


II—THE HOUSE OF GENERAL LEE. 


Near the little hamlet of Leetown, and in 
the angle formed by the waters of the Ope- 
quon and the Potomac, stand the houses once 
occupied by two famous soldiers, exiles both, 
and embittered by diegrace—General Charles 
Lee and Horatio Gates. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. The adage 
is trite, but pithy and true. It was surely a 
singular and striking coincidence that these 
two men should have come hither within a 
few miles of each other, to rust out lives once 
crammed with exciting incident, and crowned 
with honors. Both were Englishmen, and 
soldiers of fortune. Both had been major- 
generals in the American army. Both had 
fallen into disgrace, and been suspended from 
their rank. Both were, even during their 
lives, lost from public memory, and the very 
resting-places of their bodies are now forgot- 
ten. The writer has never passed the small 
house occupied by Lee, during nearly the last 
quarter of the last century, without strongly 
realizing the great contrast between a dweil- 
ing so humble, and the career of the human 
being who made this his home—if such a man 
could possess a home—for so many years. 
Lee’s life would furnish material for an excit- 
ing romance; and the character of the man 
himself was as singular as any imagined by 
writers of fiction. He was by birth of the 
English gentry—the son of General John Lee, 
of the British army, who married a daughter 
of Sir Henry Bunbury, Bart. Entering the 
army a mere boy, he took part in the French 





War in America; was adopted as a chief by 
the Mohawk Indians, at twenty-four, under 
the name of “ Boiling Water”—which accu- 
rately describes his impetuous character ; was 
shot through the body at the battle of Ticon- 
deroga, while shouting “Stand by me, my 
brave grenadiers!” nearly lost his life at the 
siege of Fort Niagara; sailed across Lake 
Erie, and pierced the wilderness to Fort Du- 
quesne, going thence a journey of seven hun. 
dred miles to Crown Point; descended the 
St. Lawrence and witnessed the surrender of 
Montreal; and two years afterward was ford- 
ing the Tagus, in Portugal, and making a 
night attack at the point of the bayonet on 
the Castle of Villa Velha. The King of Por- 
tugal made him aid-de-camp and major-gen- 
eral, but the war ended, and Lee came back 
to England. He could not rest. Scarce more 
than thirty, he opened a violent broadside, 
with his vigorous pen, on the party in power, 
which drove him from the army, and made 
him a wanderer and soldier of fortune. Thence- 
forth his life became more than ever a ro- 
mance. He repaired to the court of Frederick 
the Great, and had long talks with that fa- 
mous autocrat. His next step was to offer 
his sword to Stanislaus Augustus, King of 
Poland, who made him his aid-de-camp, and 
admitted him to his table and his intimacy. 
Eternal movement was, however, a necessity 
of this man’s blood. He set off for Constan- 
tinople ; nearly perished from cold and hun- 
ger in the mountains of Bulgaria; and, in 
Turkey, was wellnigh swallowed up by an 
earthquake. Thence he passed back like a 
meteor to England; solicited employment 
without success; wrote new and more bitter 
attacks than before upon the ministry; re- 
turned to Poland; was made major - general 
there, and joined the Russian allies, and 
fought the Turks at Chotzim, retreating with 
the Cossacks, who were terribly cut up by 
the Turkish cavalry. This terminated the 
military career of Lee in Europe. He left the 
Polish service, traveled restlessly, tormented 
by gout and rheumatism, in Italy, Sicily, 
Malta, and elsewhere—and these years were 
signalized by new assaults upon the English 
ministers, so bitter and brilliant as to have 
convinced many persons that Lee was the 
author of “ Junius.” 

In 1773 the restless and disappointed 
soldier turned his eyes toward America — 
whose cause he had defended long and ably 
—and in the same year we find him at Mount 
Vernon, consulting with Washington, who 
received him with the consideration due to 
his military ability, and his reputation as a 
soldier. . With Mrs. Washington he appears 
to have been less of a favorite. He is said 
to have tramped, followed by his pack of 
dogs, through the fine drawing-rooms—had 
these canine pets to sit by him at table—and 
to have conducted himself in a manner not 
calculated to secure the good graces of a neat 
Virginia housewife. Lee’s character and 
manners were probably a more serious ob- 
stacle to his popularity with ladies. He was 
bitter, cynical, sarcastic, and, it would seem, 
careless of his person—a thin, lanky, angu- 
lar human being at the best, not such as de- 
lights the feminine eye. He appears to have 
indulged throughout life a habit of sneering 
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non, the lady of the house no doubt rejoiced 
at his departure. 

The famous soldier was warmly welcomed 
by Congress, made major-general, and seems 
to have aspired to the 
chief command. It was 
wisely withheld, and fell 
to Washington—and the 
Monmouth business fol- 
lowed. Lee ordered, or 
was charged with order- 
ing, his corps to fall 
back in the heat of ac- 
tion. Washington rode 
toward him, through 
the smoke, raging, with : 
flaming eyes, uttering . 
imprecations almost ; sy 
and, after the battle, 
Major-General Lee was 
court -martialed, found 
guilty, and deprived of 
his rank in the army. 

So ended, suddenly, 
all the brilliant dreams 
of the soldier of for- 
tune, who had, no doubt, 
looked forward to be- 
coming, sooner or later, 
generalissimo of the 
American armies. The 
blow seems to have well 
nigh paralyzed him, for he never again made 
an effort to attain military position in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere. His sentiment toward Wash- 
ington became bitter beyond words; and he 
retired in wrath and disgust to the small 
stone-house in the Valley, near the Opequon, 
of which I have made mention in the com- 
mencement of this article. 

Here, General Charles Lee lived the life 
of a cynic and full- 
blooded Diogenes. The 
interior of the house 
had no partitions, being 
divided, by imaginary 
lines merely, into cham- 
ber, sitting-room, kitch- 
en, etc.; and in this 
cabin, surrounded by 
his dogs, with his sad- 
dle thrown down in one 
corner, Lee vegetated 
year after year. His 
only companion was an 
Italian body - servant, 
Minghini, and he rarely 
visited any one save 
General Gates, who lived 
some miles distant. His 
bitterness, cynicism, and 
blasphemous contempt 
for every thing sacred, 
are clearly shown by 
well-established tradi- 
tion. His hounds were 
named after the Holy 
Trinity and the Twelve 
Apostles, and he left directions in his will 
that his body should not be buried “in 
any church or church-yard, or within a 
mile of any Presbyterian or Anabaptist 
meeting-house; for, since he had resided 


at every thing; and, when he left Mount Ver- 





to continue it when dead.” 
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HOUSE OF GENERAL CHARLES LEE, 


and Mrs. Gates, who passionately demanded 
of General Lee his opinion on the merits of 
the controversy, and of herself. This un- 
lucky question gave Lee an opportunity to 
display all his Junius-like spleen. ‘ Madam,” 
he said, with mock ceremony and a bitter 
sneer, “‘my opinion of you is, that you are— 
a tragedy in private life, and a farce to all the 
world !” 





RESIDENCE OF GENERAL GATES. 


With Washington, his relations remained 
embittered, and he wrote and published 
“ Queries: Political and Military,” in which 
he made a fierce attack on the great soldier. 
In after-years, it is said that Washington for- 











in this country, he had kept so much bad 
company when living, that he did not choose 
When on a 
visit once to General Gates, a quarrel is 
said to have taken place between the latter 








exclaimed. 
bitter exile expired. 








gave or forgot these old enmities, and, when 
once in the Valley, sent word to General Lee 
that he would on a certain day come and dine 
with him. Lee’s action was prompt. He 
mounted his horse and rode away. When 
Washington reached the 
house, he found tacked 
nt Sasa upon the front door, 
; which was locked, a slip 
of paper containing the 
words, “ No meat cooked 
here to-day !” 

These incidents are 
given on the authority 
of neighborhood tradi- 
tion. The general esti- 
mate of Lee is based, 
however, upon an old 
volume entitled ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs of the Life of the 
late Charles Lee, Esq., 
Lieutenant -Colonel of 
the Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment, Colonel in the 
Portuguese Service, Ma- 
jor-General and Aid- 
de-Camp to the King of 
Portugal, and Second in 
Command in the Service 
of the United States 
of America, during the 
Revolution. Londor, 
1792.” It is possible 
that the writer was politically hostile to Lee, 
but there seems little reason to question the 
intense cynicism and bitterness of the sol- 
dier’s character. After all, however, he was 
his own worst enemy. To his savage “ Que- 
ries,” Washington made no reply; and he 
sank into obscurity and utter neglect, which 
most of all must have galled his proud and 
arrogant nature, Nobody seemed to think 
him worth the trouble 
of notice. He growled 
in his solitary den in 
the wilderness, but his 
growls were unheeded. 
He would no doubt have 
died here, but on a visit 
to Philadelphia he was 
“seized with a shiver- 
ing,” and, taking to his 
bed in an obscure inn 
called “The Conestoga 
Wagoner,” never again 
rose. His last hours 
were passed in delirious 
mutterings, which in- 
dicated that his mem- 
ory had returned to the 
adventurous incidents 
of his career in Eu- 
rope and America. The 
words uttered by him 
to his men at Ticonde- 
roga were the last on 
his lips. 

“Stand by me, my 
brave grenadiers!” he 
Soon after this fierce cry, the 


He had been aid-de-camp and friend of 


kings, second in command in a republic, a 
writer so famous as to be thought the real 
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Junius, and he died thus in the western wilds 
—lost from sight and memory. The idle 
traveler riding along the road, and glancing 
at the small stone-house, with its dilapidated 
inclosure, to-day can scarcely realize the fact 
that here dragged out the last years of a sol- 
dier and political writer so famous. 


—_——-+——_ 


IV.—TRAVELER'S REST; THE RESIDENCE 
OF GENERAL GATES. 


Tue house occupied by General Horatio 
Gates, from the time of his suspension by 
Congress, after the battle of Camden, nearly 
to the end of his life, still stands, a few miles 
from the Lee house, and not far from the road 
connecting Leetown with the Potomac. 

The singular coincidence between the des- 
tinies of Lee and of Gates has been noticed— 
the fact that both incurred military disgrace, 
and spent their latter days here in the wilder- 
ness, in close vicinity to each other. Be- 
tween the men themselves there was less re- 
semblance—indeed, none at all. The victim 
of Camden was a supple, smiling, insinuating 
courtier, ruddy of face and rotund of figure, 
the most striking of contrasts to the lank, 
sneering, and cynical Charles Lee. 

The career of Gates possesses but medi- 
ocre interest, and may be summed up in a 
few lines. He was the son of Captain Gates, 
of the British army, and Horace Walpole of- 
ficiated as godfather at his christening—scan- 
dal attributing to Walpole a more intimate 
connection with him. Entering the royal 
American forces, he served in various quar- 
ters, gained credit in Martinique, was with 
Braddock on his expedition in 1756 to Fort 
Duquesne, and returned to London with the 
hope of promotion. This not coming, he re- 
paired in 1773 to America, went to Mount 
Vernon, where Lee then was, and duly re- 
ceived a high commission in the army. The 
surrender of General Burgoyne made Gates 
@ conspicuous figure in the eyes of the coun- 
try, and he is charged with having desired, 
and exerted himself, to supplant Washington. 
At the battle of Camden, however, his am- 
bition was overthrown, Congress suspended 
him from command, and he, like Lee, repaired 
to the Valley of Virginia, where he had pur- 
chased a house, and there spent his last years 
in retirement and obscurity. 

The house occupied by him as a place of 
residence bears the name of “Traveler’s 
Rest,” and is a plain but substantial edifice 
of stone, with rooms of convenient élze, heav- 
ily wainscoted, as was the fashion of the 
last century. Ona pane of one of the front 
windows are scratched with a diamond the 
initials “H. G.,” surmounted by a coat-of- 
arms, no doubt that of General Gates; and 
on another pane is inscribed, in the same 
manner, ‘‘ General C——,” probably part of 
“ General Charles Lee.” 

Here General Horatio Gates, whose star 
had once glittered in the zenith even above 
that of Washington, dragged out his latter 
years in comparative obscurity, with little so- 
ciety save that of Mrs. Gates, who is not 
fepresented to have been a very agreeable 
companion, and that of his neighbor, General 
Charles Lee, in reference to whose rough and 





unamiable temperament there can be but one 
opinion. He died at Rose Hill, his residence 
near the city of New York, as Lee died at an 
inn in Philadelphia. The two houses which 
we have described, and which still stand in 
the Shenandoah Valley, were the scenes of 
their last years, however, and impress the 
passing traveler now as lingering and melan- 
choly memorials of these disappointed and 
embittered soldiers of fortune. 
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LAGOS BAR, 
A STORY OF THE AFRICAN COAST. 


By Wrixywoop Reap. 


HEY say it’s a bad place where a sailor 
won’t go to, and there’s many a sailor 
won’t go to the Coast of Guinea; yet, some- 
how, when he does take to it, he can’t fancy 
no other line. I began it as a youngster, and 
back and back I used to go, and might have 
been at it now, or in a hammock at the bot- 
tom of the sea, if it hadn’t been for some- 
thing as made me swear that I wouldn’t go 
back to the Coast no more than only once 
agen. 
Ah, sir, often I thinks of them days, now 
that I am old. Often as I lies in my cot on 
a sultry summer’s night, I thinks and I thinks 
till I don’t know rightly where Iam. I hears 
the mosquitoes a-humming around me, and 
the splashing of the water agen the sides of 
the room, and the cries of wild beasts—what 
are only the people in the streets. Then I 
begins to doze a bit; my head swims; dark 
things come round me; I see the stars shin- 
ing above me, and the high black trees upon 
the shore; I smell the mud and the nasty 
river-fog; and then I see Lagos Bar / and at 
that I wake up with a scream, and find my- 
self in my little room at home, with my wife 
a-bending over me a-wiping the sweat from 
my forehead and the tears from my eyes ; and 
then we talk of the times gone by—the times 
gone by, and mostly of Lagos Bar. I sup- 
pose that I’ve told that tale a hundred times 
and more, for often and often its memory 
comes back, and leaves me no rest till I’ve 
put it into words. It don’t come always in a 
horrid dream, but more like the whispering 
of a spirit-voice; and sometimes, sir, I think 
it may be Mary herself. See how the sky 
shines over there, and the waters seem to 
dance in gold! At a@ time like this, when all 
is sweet and still, and shadows are moving in 
the air, it never fails to come. I feel it now. 
And then something moves within me. I 
hear music, and I see figures in the sky, and 
thoughts come upon me which I can’t bring 
out in speech. I can’t call’em to me when I 
wish, for they don’t belong to me. No, sir, 
they are not my thoughts; they are too beau- 
tiful for a rude man like me; it is Mary, dear 
Mary, sitting by my poor, worn-out heart, and 
whispering to me of the happy world to come. 
Ah! never shall I forget that day when 
Mr. Johnson met me in the docks, and offered 
me a berth on board the Saucy Sal. We 
went down to look at her then and there. 
She was a fore-and-aft schooner, clipper- 








rigged, and as neat a little craft as you could 





wish to see. I went aboard with my gear at 
once, for she was going to sail that very arter- 
noon. The mate had been taken badly sick, 
and Mr. Johnson, knowing that I was asteady 
man and acquainted with the Coast, had gone 
to look for me at the docks. The vessel was 
bound for Lagos, to be laden with palm-oil. 

When we got near the mouth of the river, 
the skipper went below and brought up two 
ladies. If Queen Victoria bad turned out to 
be aboard, I couldn’t have been more sur- 
prised. Here we were, with the land dim in 
the distance, and only a red buoy tossing 
about to show us we weren’t at sea. They 
would have to go back in the pilot-boat, with 
the tide contrary, and the night fast coming 
on. 

It was plain to see that they were mother 
and daughter, and that they'd been crying to- 
gether down below. Their eyes showed red 
when ‘they lifted up the drouping lids, and 
their pale cheeks were all seamed with where 
the tears had run. Neither of them looked 
at our skipper after he had brought them up, 
and this it was that puzzled me outrighi. 
There he stood, a little ways off, leaning agen 
the vessel’s side, sometimes a-looking at them 
out of the corner of his eye, sometimes at the 
pilot, who was putting on his comforter and 
coat. Presently be caught my eye, and I 
went up to him. “Let me know when the 
pilot-boat comes up alongside, Mr. Andrews— 
quietly, you know.” It’s plain enough, thinks 
I, that they’re going back ; I suppose they’re 
his mother and sister, and that’s why they’ve 
been crying. But how is it that they never 
give him a word, or so much as a look, and 
seem so much wrapped up in themselves ? 

In a few minutes I looked at the captain 
and touched my cap. The pilot went up to 
him and shook hands; the two ladies were 
whispering to each other, and did not notice 
it. Captain Langlands, he looked about him 
in an awkward kind of way, walked a bit 
toward ’em, and then stopped short, like a 
man who has something to do which he 
doesn’t like to begin. Just then they looked 
up. The pilot in his pea-coat, the sailors 
idling about, and, more than all, the captain’s 
face showed ’em as the time was come. They 
got up without a word, and walked to the 
waist of the vessel, and then I began to un- 
derstand. The old lady took her daughter in 
her arms and squeezed her, oh, so hard! and, 
when Langlands helped her down the ladder, 
she looked at him full in the eyes, and said, 
gently, “May God forgive you as I do, 
James!” At that, his face turned, and he, 
trembled like a hare. 

Now she was in the boat, which slipped 
astern. ‘Let draw the head-sheets!” said 
Langlands, in a husky voice. The girl ran 
aft and hung over the taffrail; she was with- 
in a foot of me, for I was standing by the 
wheel. In a moment the boat came in sight; 
her mother was standing up; her bonnet had 
blown off, and her gray hairs were flying in 
the wind. She stretched her withered hands 
toward us, and she never said a word; but 
her hands, her quivering, clutching, speaking 
hands! it seemed as if her whole blood and 
life had streamed into the limbs that was 
nearest to her child. 





The poor girl reeled, and I catched her in 
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my arms. There she lay for a minute, with 
her head upon my breast. Her face was like 
the marble stone, and her eyes were shut; I 
had never seen such a delicate thing afore. 
It seemed like nothing to hold her; and her 
face—how beautiful it was! I seemed lost 
like a-looking, and never moved, and never 
turned my eyes, but stood there all helpless, 
and her in a deathly swound. “Let me take 
her, Mr. Andrews,” said the captain, from be- 
hind; and he caught her up in his arms and 
carried her below. Then I heard him call 
out for the key of the medicine-chest, and he 
arterward run up for a minute to “take his 
departure ;” that is, to note down where we 
lost sight of the furthermost point of land. 

I was sore puzzled at this, for I knew it 
was agen ordinary regulations for masters to 
take their wives tosea. But the second-mate 
soon told me all about it. The captain had 
been engaged to her, it seems, a goodish 
while; but the mother had all along been 
dead agen the match; first, because Lang- 
lands had the character for being wild; and 
then he was a sailor, and she had been a sail- 
or’s wife herself. However, it happened that 
he had a stroke of luck: a bit of money was 
left him; and the old lady, thinking as now 
he’d be sure to give up the sea (which like- 
wise he promised to do), gev him the girl. 
But, before three months were gone, Lang- 
lands was took with that feeling which all 
sailors know. It ain’t often a man can shake 
off the sea when he’s young; she’s a hard 
missus ; but, even when we do get away from 
her, we’re bound to go back to heragen. We 
say the sailor’s life is the hardest that there 
is, and yet we wonder how folks can live 
ashore ; though it’s lucky as some do, else, 
how would vessels be built and goods stored! 

Well, to make it short, Langlands felt 
seawards ; and one fine morning his mother 
found that he had invested a good part of 
his money in the Saucy Sal, and freight, 
with the agreement that he was to sail her 
and have master’s wages for the same. To 
make matters worse, she learned that he was 
bound for Lagos, where he had been once or 
twice afore; and his wife was bent on going 
with him. All that she could say didn’t shake 
them. Langlands had settled to go, and her 
daughter was determined that she would not 
be left behind. People think that the Coast 
is worse than it really is, and the old lady 
took on badly. Langlands assured her that 
his vessel should never lie inside a river-bar, 
and that his wife should never go ashore. 
But no, she had made up her mind that she 
was not to see her girl agen. That was why 
she’d come to the mouth of: the river, though 
she knew it meant passing the night on rough 
waters in an open boat. 

Well, I felt in bad spirits over this. I 
was sorry for the girl; her looks had wrought 
upon me somehow, and I knew that the Coast 
was no place for a woman, let alone a weakly 
thing like her. Her husband would have to 
go ashore, if she didn’t; and, if we were to 
lie outside Lagos Bar, why, he’d have to cross 
it pretty often, which is a thing few men like 
to do. There are plenty of bad bars along 
the coast, but Lagos is the worst. Some- 
times it can’t be passed for days and days. 
Hundreds of canoes have been capsized there, 





and it’s seldom anybody’s saved. That’s ow- 
ing to the sharks; people say that they look 
out for a capsize, and that when the bar’s 
high there’s double as many there. I don’t 
know how that may be, but sartinly there’s 
no place like it for sharks anywhere along 
the coast; and you may try ‘em with fat pork 
or any thing else in the way of bait, but they 
only smell at it and go off with a lazy swing 
of their long tails. 

No, Lagos wouldn’t do for a lady, I 
thought. Besides, it worn’t ship-shape, take 
it how you will. “I s’pose the skipper’s go- 
ing to make a yachting-party of this here 
v’yage,” said the second-mate to me. “It’s 
begun nicely, ain’t it? Here we are in this 
blessed Channel with a brown fog coming on, 
and he below a-doctoring his wife’s hysterics.” 

But the words were not out of his mouth 
when up came Langlands, in pea-coat and nor’- 
wester, ran his eye over every thing at once, 
gave a little nod, as much as to say, “‘ That 
will do,” and took a few turns upon the poop. 
It didn’t take long to find out he was a sailor 
and loved the sea; he seemed to sniff it up 
as @ woman would a nosegay, and his eye glit- 
tered like a hawk’s. He bent over the side, 
then said to me, with a bit of a smile, “She 
steps along nicely, don’t she, Mr. Andrews ? 
What should you say it was—six and a 
half?” “About that, sir,” said I, looking 
at the bubbles floating by. ‘‘ Well,” said 
he, “‘ that’s very good, indeed, with a light 
breeze. I wish it would freshen and blow 
away the fog.” He took another turn or two, 
and said: “Mr. Andrews, I shall stay here 
now; and if the weather thickens I shall 
be up all night. Would you mind saying a 
cheerful word to my little girl afore you turn 
in?” “TI shan’t turn in to-night, sir, afore 
my watch,” said I. “ Well,” said he, “if it’s 
not troubling you too much, do put her into 
better spirits about the Coast. Show her the 
bright side of it, eh?” ‘“ Ay, ay, sir,” said 
I. He squeezed my hand, and said, “ You're 
doing me a great favor, Mr. Andrews.” 

No wonder his wife had refused to leave 
him. He was one of the finest-looking fel- 
lows that I ever saw. And then he had such 
a way with him! When he said them last 
words, and lighted ’em up with his smile, I 
felt as if I could have laid down my life for 
him right there upon the deck. 

Mrs. Langlands was lying on the after- 
lockers. She gave me a weak smile when I 
came in, and raised herself up a bit. “ James 
has told me,”’ she said, holding out her hand, 
“that you saved me from falling just now.” 

She said something more, but what it was 
I never heard, for her hand was lying in mine 
as cold and transparent as a mossel of lake- 
ice; and I kept looking at it and looking at 
it, and going out of myself, all dreamy—just 
as I did when she went into the faint; till 
she drew her hand gently away, and then, I 
don’t know why, but I felt awkward and 
strange, and if she hadn’t a-spoke I do be- 
lieve I should have rushed up on deck. 

“Has my mother reached home yet, should 
you think ?” she asked. 

Now, I knew that her mother could be no 
more than half-way to Liverpool, wet and 
cold, and in danger every moment of being 
run down by a vessel in the fog. But how 








could I tell her that, with her poor anxious 
face and beseeching eyes? So I said that 
her mother was sartin safe at home; and that 
seemed to make her real happy for a little 
while. Then she clouded over agen, and be- 
gan talking about the Coast. 

“Is it such a very unhealthy place?” said 
she. 

“ Now for it,” thinks I. “ Well, ma’am,” 
I says, “I’m forty years old, and I’ve been 
back’ards and for’ards to the Coast ever since 
I was a boy, and I don’t feel any the worse 
for it as I knows on.” 

“But how is it that it has such a bad 
name ?”’ says she. 

“Well, you see, ma’am,” says I, “it’s a 
dullish kind of place, and there ain’t much 
discipline kept out there, and the sailors get 
to drinking Coast-o’-Guinea rum, which ain’t 
by no means the best of liquors for the health, 
and palm-wine fermented in the sun; and 
arter that they sleep out in the dews—and 
then they wonder that they’re taken ill, and 
put it on to the fault of the climate, when it’s 
all their own.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand now,” said she, 
“T know that the sailors are very foolish, 
poor fellows; but we'll take care of them, 
won’t we, Mr. Andrews?” Then her eyes 
seemed to brighten at the thoughts of doing 
good; and we sat talking ever so long. I 
told her stories about the Coast, picking out 
the most comical ones I knew, for Coast sto- 
ries are not always comical—worse luck }— 
and afore eight bells struck, she burst out 
laughing—such a clear, ringing laugh, like a 
peal of bells—and the skipper put his head 
down the skylight, and said, “Why, Polly, 
my girl, Mr. Andrews must have bewitched 
you, I think.” 

At eight bells it was my watch ; so I told 
her I must go, and she thanked me kindly for 
keeping her company so long. ; 

When I got on deck, I found that the 
moon had cut the fog, and that we were scud- 
ding over a bright sea. “I will leave her in 
your hands now, Mr. Andrews,” said the skip- 
per. “If there’s any change, let me know; 
indeed, do so always when you have this 
watch.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said 1; and, having wished 
me good-night, he went below. 

I walked up and down the deck, sometimes 
casting an eye into the binnacle to watch the 
vessel’s course, or aloft to notice the trim of 
the sails, or wind’ard for clouds, or for’ard 
for lights ; and, when I saw that all was quiet 
above arid below, and that the man on the 
lookout was wide-awake, I braced myself 
agen the bulwarks with my hand on the 
main-swifter, and took a quid o’ bacca, which 
always helps me when I want to think, and 
looked out into the wide and peaceful night. 

“ We've got a beautiful little craft,” thinks 
I, “ that'll walk along well with a light breeze; 
and that’s just what we want where winds are 
light and little of them. We've got a skipper 
who’s a sailor every inch of him, and a gentle- 
man—that’s more.” And then I began to 
think about his wife. Somehow, it didn’t 
seem to be altogether so bad for her now. 
There’s times when we can only see the dark 
side of things, and there’s times when we can 


only see the bright side of things. “ After 
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all,” says I to myself, “we shall lie outside 
the bar: there won’t be no danger for her. 
She may find it a bit dull; but, after all, 
ain’t she better off than other sailors’ wives 
as sit crying in their lone homes and listen 
sadly to the blowing of the winds?” And 
then I remembered how often and often, when 
I had been down with fever, I had thirsted for 
a woman’s care. “I wonder if she’d nurse 
me?” thoughtI; but I didn’t think long 
over that. Where is the woman that would 
let a dog, not to say a human being, lie sick 
and helpless within reach of her, and she not 
nurse him? I never met her yet. 

As soon as we had cleared the Chops of 
the Channel, the captain’s lady became regular 
one of us, as you may say. She took the foot 
of the table at meals, and spent ’most the 
whole day on deek. She got hold of the sail- 
ors off duty one by one and talked to ’em, so 
that she won all their hearts. She wrote 
their letters for them, and she helped to mend 
their clothes; and she’d go into the galley 
and learn black Sambo no end of cunning 
things, till he’d come up’to us and show his 
white grindefs, and say, “ Ya! ya! me French 
cook now, massa!” 

She hadn’t been aboard very long before 
the skipper had learned her the name of every 
sheet and sail from stem to starn; and when 
he saw that she was taking kindly to the sea 
he began to learn her navigation, and settled 
it that she should have two lessons a day, 
one from him and one from me. Ah, they 
were happy hours! And what a quick schol- 
ar she was, to be sure! though, for that mat- 
ter, she picked up twice as much from her 
husband as she did from me. She never lost 
a word he said to her ; but sometimes, when I 
was laying down the law, I could see her eyes 
wandering to get a glance at him as he passed 
the skylight, or listening more to his footsteps 
than she did tome. Once, I recollect, he comed 
down for something in the cabin, in the middle 
of his watch, and she jumped up to give him a 
kiss, and left me in the middle of a problem, 
with my tongue clapping away at nothing at 
all. Then he scolded her softly, and told her 
she was rude; and she hung her pretty head 
and begged my pardon; and he said to me, 
“ You'll forgive her, Mr. Andrews?” “God 
bless you both,” said I, “it makes my heart 
warm to see you love each other so.” And 
80 it did—so it did. There never was such a 
pretty sight as to see them two together then 
—to see him coming down below after his 
watch on a breezy day, the picture of health 
and strength, with his ruddy cheeks and 
sparkling eyes ; and she, with her tiny white 
hands pulling off his tarpaulins, and rubbing 
his hands if they were cold, or combing out 
his long wet hair, that tossed upon his shoul- 
ders like a child’s. And sometimes, when they 
sat side by side, she with her arms round his 
neck, and her head cuddled on his breast— 
sometimes a little of their love would fall on 
me, in a kind look or word. It worn’t mine, I 
knew that well enough; it was only reflected 
like; but it made me happy all the same. 

When we got into the warm latitudes, she 
used to spend the whole day on deck, looking 
at the flying-fish, or the white-winged birds, 
or the beautiful things which sparkled in the 
waters underneath. 








“All seems different,” she said one day ; 
“the sky, the sun, the sea; it is like another 
world.” 

“Ah, Polly,” says Langlands, “ wait till 
you see Africa, which I think will be to-mor- 
row, and then talk about another world.” 

“To-morrow!” said she. “I had not ex- 
pected it so soon.” And I fancied her lips 
turned pale. But he noticed nothing; and 
the next minute she was chatting and laugh- 
ing as gayly as before. 

Sure enough, the next morning at day- 
break (it was November 16th) we caught the 
loom of the land, and at one P. u. we anchored 
off Cape Palmas. We put in there for Kru- 
men, the black sailors of the Coast. Next to 
Fernando Po and Sierra Leone, this cape is 
about the prettiest place along the Coast. 
Them woody hills that stand back against the 
sky; that bold bluff headland, with the Yan- 
kee mission-house perched on it, like a big 
white bird; that brown cluster of huts, with 
the belt of golden sand upon the shore, might 
well make one think that Africa is a paradise 
instead of—well, instead of what it is. 

I can see Mary’s face now as she stood 
agen the bulwarks straining her eyes upon 
the land. 

“© James, is not this charming!” she 
cried. “ And is this really Africa? I thought 
it was all like the Fens. What beautiful 
flowers there must be on shore! But, oh! 
what are those black things coming toward 
us ? ” 

The black things she talked of was the 
Krumen in their canoes, and in a quarter of 
an hour there was fifty of °em round about. 
A rope was chucked over the bows, and up 
they came one after another till the deck was 
full. “O James!” she said, when the huge 
naked men came swarming aft, and she didn’t 
seem to know whether to laugh or cry when 
she saw her husband shoving in and out 
among them, and turning them round and 
running his eye over them as if they was 
horses, and every now and then giving some 
clumsy fellow that didn’t get out of his way 
a smartish cut with a rope’s-end. He soon 
picked out a boat’s crew, as clean-limbed 
men as you would want to see. 

“What is James doing, Mr. Andrews?” 
she asked. “Oh, tell me what those men 
come for.” 

“They're only the Kruboys, ma’am,” says 
I. “They hire themselves aboard vessels, 
you know; so that in case our hands—” 
Get the fever, I was going to say; but I 
stopped short. 

“ When our hands what ?” she asked. 

“Why, you see, ma’am,”’ says I, “sailors 
in a hot country can’t work like they do at 
home ; so we get these Krus, who’re the only 
hard-working niggers on the Coast, to do some 
of their work.” 

“ But India, and China, and Australia, are 
hot countries,” said she, “and they do with- 
out Krumen there.” With that she looked 
me right in the face, and I felt it twitching 
awful. And never a word more said she, but 
turned her back and walked away toward the 
wheel. 

Just then a big canoe came alongside, and 
in the starn sat old King George. He was a 
character on the Coast then. The Kruboys 








pawned themselves to him, and he lent them 
powder and cloth. When a vessel came in he 
hired ’em out, and took the first month’s 
wages, which is always paid in advance, and 
a good slice more arter they got home. 

“ Hollo, King George!” said the skipper, 
“how are you?” 

“ Hallo, Cappy! how you lib, eh ?—lib 
well?” 

“ All right, George. Got any nice boys? 
I think I'll take one for a head-man if you’ve 
got a steady hand.” 

“Yes sar, yes sar. All my boys very 
good—too much. Whar you go this time, 
eh?” 

“ Going to Lagos, king.” 

“ Heigh! what’s the matter you go Lagos ? 
Go inside bar?” 

“No, outside.” 

“Den my boy no go Lagos.” 

“Why not?” 

“Too much bar lib Lagos. Water saucy 
too much.” 

“Ob, that’s all right.” 

“Too plenty shark lib. Water no good.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, daddy; come on 
board, and bring your boy.” 

“T tell you Lagos bad place, Massa Lally. 
Too much sick lib there too. What good for 
me, my boy die Lagos? I no get dash for 
that palaver. Me no fit.” 

Well, they talked it over, and the more 
the captain tried to persuade him the more 
obstinate he was, and the more he talked 
about Lagos and its bar, and its sickness and 
so forth. So he went off, and the captain 
took another hand. Then came the job of 
paying the month’s advance in cloth and 
powder and tobacco; and then we sailed. 
That same night we were reading “ Norie” in 
the cabin by the light of the swinging lamp, 
when Mrs. Langlands shut up the book, and 
said, “ That is enough.” 

“Tired of it, ma’am ?” says I. 

“Tam not tired of it, Mr. Andrews; but 
it’s no use my studying navigation any more.” 

I didn’t well know what she meant by 
this, so I never said a word. Then she laid 
her hand softly on mine, just as my poor 
mother used to do. “Mr. Andrews,” she 
said, “ why did you deceive me?” 

“ Me, ma’am !” says I. 

“Yes, you,” she said, smiling, but in a 
strange, sad way. “ You treated me as if I 
were a coward ; and, instead of telling me the 
truth about this country, you wished to make 
me believe it better than it really is. Why did 
you do that? You must know that sooner or 
later I should have found it out.” 

“T thought, ma’am,” says I, “that you 
wanted a little cheering up at the first start 
of it.” 

“Oh, indeed!” says she, her face flushing 
up; and then she said, quickly, “ Did James 
tell you to do so?” 

“No, ma’am,” says I, as bold as brass. 

“No,” she said, curling her lips, “I am 
sure that he would not tell an untruth.” 
Here she got up and made a bow. “Iam 
deeply grateful to you for your kind con- 
sideratign on my behalf.” With that she 
walked out of the cabin, and stayed in her 
berth the whole of the next day. 

Langlands soon noticed there was some 
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thing wrong, for she didn’t speak to me in the 
old way, but very cold and civil, as if I was a 
gentleman. So he asked me what it was, and 
I told him. “Oh, I'll soon put that right,” 
said he, and was going down below, when I 
stopped him and said: “I wouldn't let on, 
captain, if I were you; it don’t matter her 
flaring up at me a bit, but it’d be a pity if she 
was to be put out with you.” 

“Oh, no fear of that!” he said, with a 
laugh, 

Mrs Langlands didn’t say a word arter- 
ward about the matter ; but her voice changed 
to me, and I thought it seemed even sweeter 
than afore. But it worn’t often she spoke to 
me at all, and when she did I could see it was 
out of kind-heartedness, to wipe away the 
words she said thatnight. She was a changed 
woman now ; she seemed altogether under a 
cloud. She'd sit alone for hours and hours, 
with her hands folded in her lap, and her eyes 
fixed on the sea. All that her husband could 
say or do was of no use; and I will say that 
for him, no one could have been more patient 
with her than he was at first. I always will 
say that in excuse of him; and no doubt it is 
an unked thing to be with any one who is 
fretted by her own sad thoughts: the more he 
tried to please her and comfort her, the more 
forlorn she was. If he asked her why she 
was unhappy, she said she didn’t know. 
Did she want any thing? No, she wanted 
nothing. He’d fondle her, and she would 
look another way; he’d jest, and her eyes 
would fill with tears. What was the meaning 
of all this? Well sir, it was fright. 

She’d been talking to the sailors about 
the fever, and they, knowing no better, had 
told her the worst stories they could think 
on—for sailors are rare ones to croak—and 
that, with her mother’s forebodings and what 
she had heard King George say, had fast- 
ened on her mind. It was no use for us to 
say any thing to her now; we had deceived 
her once, and she thought she’d been de- 
ceived a hundred times worse than she really 
was. Ah, sir! depend upon it, you should 
always tell women the truth: they mayn’t be 
over-truthful themselves in little things, but, 
for all that, there’s nothing they look for so 
much in a man: tell ’em the whole truth, and 
they will go through danger, or hardship, or 
pain, as well or better than ourselves; but 
leave a part of it covered, and their minds, 
which ain’t like ours, will make ghosts out of 
it to haunt ’em day and night. 

Langland’s patience didn’t last very long 
—men’s don’t. He was all smiles and soft- 
ness to her still, but I could see it was only 
surface-deep. One day after dinner, when 
the meal had passed without a word, I heard 
him mutter, “Iam sick of this;” and once 
I noticed, when his wife cried, he gave a hoist 
to his shoulders, and turned angrily away. 

On the 3d of December, having made a 
good passage, we anchored off Lagos, about a 
mile outside the bar, just where the brown 
water of the river meets the blue water of 
the sea. In the distance we saw the green 
wall of the trees, and the masts of the ves- 
sels lying near the town. On the nearest 


point of land was a flag-staff, with a white 
flag flying, a signal that the bar could be 


river was a long streak of white water, which 

tossed and sparkled in the sun, and gave up 
a long-drawn, soughing sound. That was the 
bar; it was easy that day to cross, for the 
sea was like glass, but I saw enough to show 
me what it would be like when the weather 
was coarse, 

They seemed amazing glad to see Lang- 
lands at the factory. We went up to the 
sitting-room, which in Africa is always on 
the first floor, the store being underneath— 
leastways, in the houses that are built of 
stone. A black servant, without any orders, 
brought in a decanter of brandy and a large 
water-cooler, Madeira-made. “Help your- 
selves, gentlemen,” said the agent, leading 
the way. 

“ When we are at Rome, Mr. Andrews—” 
said Langlands, though what he meant I 
didn’t understand, we being at Lagos then; 
but I saw that when he laid hold of the de- 
canter he gave it a kind of greedy twist (he’d 
never drunk spirits on board), and after he’d 
emptied his glass, he looked into it. I un- 
derstood what that meant well enough. 

“One more?” said the agent. “No 
more for me, sir,” said I, “thank you.” 
“ Just a speck,” said he. 

“Come, John,” said Langlands, “it won’t 
do to shirk your drink in the little town of 

O !—This is about the worst of the lot, 
ain’t it, Smith?” 

“Yes,” said Smith, smacking his lips as 
if it was something to be proud on. “It’sa 
lovely spot for coffin-makers. Talk of Sierra 
Leone indeed !—But come now, Mr. Andrews, 
you must have another little drop; come 
now, do.” 

But I wouldn’t, and lucky it was; for 
Langlands took me into at least half a dozen 
other factories after he had done his busi- 
ness with the agent, and in every house it 
was the same; only sometimes it was cham- 
pagne; and in another house they’d some 
super-excellent old Jamaica rum; and in a 
French factory it was some nasty green stuff 
they called absanth; and in a Yankee house 
it was Bourbon whisky. And it is pretty 
hard to refuse, you see, because the master 
of the house drinks first, Coast fashion, and 
passes it on, and it do seem unfriendly not 
to drink. And it’s no good talking about 
your health ; keep a bottle of brandy ahead of 
the fever, that’s their motto; but the fever 
catches ’em up in time. 

At last we got away, and walked toward 
the boat. Langlands he didn’t speak, but 
kept twisting his neck to look behind him at 
the native town, where we could hear a tom- 
tom being beat, a sign that a dance was some- 
where going on. Once or twice he stopped 
short, and then went on agen. At last he 
stopped altogether, and said: “Mr. Andrews, 
do you mind going back to Smith’s? I have 
got a little matter to look after for a friend. 
I will meet you at the boat in an hour or so.” 

“All right, sir,” said I, and he walked 
away; but I didn’t go back to the agent’s. 
I remembered what Mary had said at Cape 
Palmas about the flowers, and so I went out- 
side the town to pick some for her. I soon 
made up a nice nosegay of rare-colored flow. 
ers to look at, and such a size! but with 





passed in boats. Across the mouth of the 





rather a nasty, carrion-smell. Langlands 





kept me waiting a long time, and when we 
got aboard the officers had dined. But Mary 
had kept our dinners for us, and, he just say- 
ing in a careless kind of way that we. had 
been detained by business, we sat down. She 
was in good spirits that day, for once, and 
sat by her husband, asking him no end of 
questions, to which he gave back short an- 
swers; and, as soon as he had done eating, 
lay down to sleep, a thing I had never knowed 
him do afore in the middle of the day. She 
went on deck, where I followed her soon 
after. I took the flowers up to her, and 
found her crying. She had smelt the brandy, 
it seems. Well, she was in a dreadful way. 
I told her she needn’t be afraid; I was a 
temperate man, but I’d had some brandy too 
—a good reason for why, I couldn’t help my- 
self. But she only shook her head, and said: 
“© Mr. Andrews! why will you try to deceive 
me?” 

Not knowing well what to say, I offered 
her the flowers. 

“ Oh, they are beautiful,” she said. “ And 
so you have been in the country—no wonder 
you were late.” 

Then she paused, and something came 
across her face. 

“ But James said at dinner he hadn’t been 
outside the town. So you went by yourself. 
Of course he wouldn’t trouble to pick flowers 
for me. Where was he?” 

“ He was doing his business,” I said; “and 
as I had nothing particular to do, I went into 
the country for a walk.” 

“ But he said this morning that he wanted 
you to go with him to the agent’s, so that you 
might all talk over the business together.” 

“Yes,” said I; “ but he had other business 
of a private kind.” 

“ What private business? What kind of 
business was it? What kind of business 
could it be?” 

“He didn’t say what kind; but it wasn’t 
his own. It was to do something for a 
friend.” 

She gave mea keen look. “He had some 
private business, and sent you out of the way 
—for how long? Lagos is a large town; and 
here are a great number of different flowers.” 

She fell into thought, and did not lift up 
her eyes or say a word for some time. Then 
she turned to me, and said, very gently, though 
I thought there was something put on in her 
voice: “But I have not thanked you, Mr. 
Andrews, for taking the trouble to bring me 
all these beautiful flowers. Do they smell 
nice? Oh, oh! They smell like a corpse!” 

And she let them drop upon the deck, and 
started back from them, her hands clasped 
upon her heart, 

Poor thing! poor thing! She had no call 
to fret over fancies, and to make herself ill 
with idle fears; she had real troubles and 
sorrows now. The next month was fine, calm 
weather; every day the white flag was flying, 
and her husband went ashore. He got up at 
daybreak, ordered the boat, drank a cup of 
coffee, and did not come back till nearly dark, 
his eyes shining with drink, 

She pined, and pined, and wasted away, 
till she was naught but skin and bone. Her 
beauty vanished as it might be in a night; 








and nothing was left but a poor, worn creat- 
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ure, carrying in her a heart that had lost its 
mate. 

If she had been fretful and unreasoning 
at one time, she made up for it all now. She 
never chided or complained. She got up in 
the morning when it was still dark, and went 
out into the galley, and made her husband’s 
coffee, and brought it to him with her own 
hands. When he came aboard at night, she 
used to kiss him tenderly, and whisper to him, 
and coax him, and try to draw out a smile. 
But I don’t know what had come over him. 
He treated her like a dog; the better she 
bebaved to him, the worse he behaved to her. 
It seemed to me he wanted to quarrel with 
her, whether she would or no. 

He never asked me to go ashore with him, 
and that I was glad of, too. Thirty days I 
spent with Mary—thirty days for me of pleas- 
ure and pain. Hours and hours we used to 
sit together beneath the awning on the deck. 
Sometimes she talked about her mother, and 
the school she used to go to, and the visit she 
had paid to London to her aunt; but nearly 
always her talk it was of James. She told 
me of her courtship; and how, when her 
mother refused to let them marry, she pretend- 
ed afore him to be calm and cold, but used to 
go into her mother’s room at night, and kneel 
to her at the bedside, and pray her to relent. 
She showed me a rose she kept in her Bible; 
he had given it to her on the day that he had 
proposed. 

Sometimes she would be peevish, and cry, 
and say that he did not care for her, because 
she had lost her good looks, and was glad to 
get on shore from her. But more often she 
would fall into a stupefied kind of state, and 
would stand an hour at a time bending over 
the taffrail, and looking at the loathsome 
sharks which swam round and round the ves- 
sel with long, swinging strokes of their brown 
tails, and turning up to us their blood-thirsty, 
cunning eyes. 

And the same it had been with the flowers, 
it was with all. She found an ill omen in 
every thing she saw. Once we was a-sitting 
together, looking at the setting sun. It was 
like a globe of gold, for there wasn’t a cloud in 
thesky. She laid ber cheek in her poor, thin 
hand, and viewed it with lingering eyes. She 
said naught, but I knew that she was feeding 
happy thoughts. But just as the sun touched 
the water there came a speck upon it like a 
stain of blood, and trickled over the whole 
ball, till, in a moment, it was one mass of 
ghastly red. I dare say she’d seen it change 
like that afore—it often does; but now her 
face turned white, and she almost swowned 
away. 

One evening Langlands said, “‘ Mary, it is 
usual for the master to ask the agent of the 
firm to dinner, once at all events. If it will 
not put you to inconvenience, I should like to 
invite Mr. Smith, say, on Thursday next.” 

On the morrow, which was Wednesday, he 
brought back the boat loaded with a hamper 

“of wine, papaws and oranges, some partridges, 
and a gazelle; poultry we had plenty of on 
board. So there was preparations made for a 
grand dinner. Thinks I to myself, “It will 
be a sad one with that poor ghost to do the 
honors.” 
But lo and behold! when Langlands and 








the agent came aboard, up came Mary from 
below, in a beautiful silk dress, locking like 
a queen. All through dinner she was the 
gayest of the gay. 

“Don’t you find it rather dull here, 
ma’am ?” says Mr. Smith. 

“Oh, no; not at all,” said she. “I have 
plenty of books; and then, you know, I have 
my house to look after. This is my dining- 
room and parlor, and the deck is my drawing- 
room; and then I go into the kitchen and 
scold the cook.—Don’t I Sambo?” 

“Ah, missee,” said Sambo, who was help- 
ing to wait, “you no lib kitchen now. Sit 
still all day, and—” 

Here I dropped a tumbler, and stopped 
him in what he was going to say. Langlands 
went on eating, with his eyes fixed on his 
plate. “ Yes,” said Mary, “I sit and work a 
good deal now.” After dinner she said, 
“Let us go into the drawing-room.” So we 
went up on deck, and drank our coffee be- 
neath the awning. Just then a cargo-boat 
came alongside with oil. Langlands walked 
to the gangway, leaving us three together. 

“Do you know, Mr. Smith,” said Mary, 
laughing a good deal as she spoke, “TI ought 
to consider you my mortal enemy ?” 

“T hope not, ma’am, I’m sure,” said the 
guest. “Why so?” 

“ Because you make my husband work so 
hard.” 

“ Tmake him work, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure you do,” she said, pout- 
ing her lips. “ You keep him in your factory 
from morning to night, like a slave.” 

“Why lor, Mrs. Langlands; how can you? 
I don’t set eyes on him perhaps for three days 
at a time.” 

She dropped her handkerchief when he 
said this, and was rather slow picking it up, 
I thought. 

A few days afterward the sea-breeze blew 
so strong that the bar began to roar, and 
grew so high that the captain could not go 
ashore. Mary clapped her hands with joy; 
but she had little to be glad of. All day long 
Langlands strode up and down the deck, 
swearing to himself; or went for’ard and got 
rid of his ill-temper on the Krumen, cutting 
into ’em, right and left, with a rope’s-end. 
If Mary spoke to him, he’d give her sbort 
words, and sometimes none at all; and then 
she sat on her camp-stool, watching him with 
her anxious eyes as he walked up and down, 
grinding his teeth, and throwing ugly looks 
at the foaming bar. 

“What infernal nonsense this is, An- 
drews!” said he, “my lying outside the bar. 
How the devil are we to get the cargo-boats 
across, if we are going to have a spell of this 
weather for a month ortwo? A nice thing 
to lie off this rotten hole, and the vessel eat- 
ing money every day! Why don’t I take her 
in? Why, because I am a fool; I gave my 
word of honor that I would not take my wife 
across the bar, and I can’t break that, By 

God, I wish I could! Here we must lie till 
all damnation, I suppose ; unless—yes—hem 
—that might be done, too.” And he walked 
off, muttering to himself. 

I supposed it was the drink. 

The next day he was able to cross the 
bar, but came back quite early in the after- 





noon. Instead of going down to his berth to 
take a snooze, as he generally did, he sat 
down at his wife's feet, and took her hands in 
his, and began to talk to her about her 
health. He had the softest voice I ever 
heard; and as he sat there, looking up into 
her face with his beaming eyes, and the 
words falling like honey from his mouth, I 
could understand how it was he held her in 
his chains so fast. He said she was looking 
very ill, and offered to bring a doctor from 
the shore, but she refused. Then he said she 
was right: what she wanted was a change of 
air ; and he tried to persuade her to go home 
by the mail-steamer, which calls at Lagos 
once a month. She shook her head. He 
used every argument he could think of; but 
she said, if he fell ill he would want her then, 
though he might not want her now. With 
that he pressed her more and more, becom- 
ing almost violent ; till at last she said, “‘ How 
long God may spare me, dearest James, I do not 
know; but, be assured, I will never leave you 
while I live.” She passed her arms around 
his neck, and laid his head upon her lap. I 
caught sight of his face just then, and was 
horrified to see it, for it showed me that his 
affectionate manner had all been put on, and 
that he had reasons of his own for wanting 
her to go. 

“ Why, James,” she said, suddenly, “ what 
a strange smell there is! Does it come from 
your hair?” Her arm tightened round his 
neck, and her other hand passed through his 
hair. “ Why, you have been powdering it 
with something! What is this?” 

“Tt’s a country perfume,” he said, jump- 
ing up, and speaking in a sulky way. ‘‘They 
threw some over my head in the factory for 
fun.” 

“ Will you let me take it out, James?” 

“No,” said he, in the same sullen man- 
ner, “let it stay.” And, going below, he 
turned in. 

She sat for a little while brooding, with 
her hands on her knees, and then followed 
him without saying a word. 

About midnight, being on deck, I heard 
something rattling in the cabin, and peeped 
down through the skylight. There stood 
Mrs. Langlands, in her night-dress, with some 
curios that I had bought and given her, laid 
out afore her. She turned over article after 
article—idols, and pipes, and leather orna- 
ments, and skins—till she came to a little paper 
packet. It was the powdered bark of a tree 
which I had told her the Lagos women used 
for their hair. She compared it with some 
she had in her hand, and smelt them both. 
Then her face turned blue and her jaw 
dropped, and I got frightened and turned 
away. When I looked in agen she was sit- 
ting over the table with her face in her hands. 
Ten minutes afterward I looked in agen. 
This time the curios were all cleared away, 
and she was gone. 

I couldn’t understand it a bit—not then. 
But after that night there was something 
changed in Mary. Her voice seemed to be 
cold and hard. 

One afternoon she was sitting on the deck. 
I told her I saw the ship’s boat upon the bar, 
and she looked at it through the glass. A 
kind of tremble went over her, and she turned 
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to me and said, “ He is notin the boat.” She 
got up and walked backward and forward on 
the deck, though the air.was so hot and suf- 
foeating that I could hardly breathe. When 
the boat had come alongside, the cockswain 
came aft, touched his cap, and handed ber a 
letter. It was—I remember every word of it 
—as follows: 


“My pear Love: They give the annual 
dinner at the factory to-day, and I can scarce- 
ly absent myself without offending them. It 
is not a matter of pleasure, but politeness. 
Pray excuse me, then, to-night; and please 
tell Mr. Andrews to send the long-boat for me 
to-morrow, at daybreak, if the weather holds 
up and the bar is safe. It is so close I al- 
most expect a tornado. 

“ And believe me, 
“Your most affectionate and loving 
“ James.” 


“ Very tender, is it not?” she said, with a 
sneer. 

Just then I heard one of the sailors in the 
boat below burst out a-laughing, and I caught 
the captain’s name. She heard it, too, for I 
saw her start; and, just as I was going to 
give orders for the boat to be hoisted up, she 
turned to me, and said: “Would you be so 
good as to go down to James’s berth and 
bring me up a book called ‘Family Devo- 
tions?’ If it is not on the chest of drawers, 
you will find it somewhere inside.” 

I went down, but no book could I see; 
and I was searching through the drawers, 
when the sailors began again. The boat was 
lying just under the port-hole, so that I heard 
every word. They were saying what it was 
that really kept the captain ashore. I was 
taken all aback. Poor, poor Mary! And 
then, while I stood there, stupid-like, it came 
upon me—had she heard it, too? I ran up 
on deck, and saw her spring into the boat. 
“ Push off, my lads!” she cried; and one of 
the sailors pushed off from force of habit, 
without well knowing what he was about. 
“Give way, there!” she cried. “I must go 
on shore at once. My husband wants me.” 
And she twisted her pocket- handkerchief 
round her head. 

But the bow-oar, who was an old man 
sixty years and gone, stood up in the boat, 
and took off his cap, and smoothed down his 
straggly gray hairs. “ Ma’am,” said he, “look 
over the land there. Do you see that brown 
cloud above the trees? That’s a tornado 
coming up, and, afore half an hour’s out, the 
bar will be mountains high. I wouldn’t risk 
my poor, useless life to row for shore now, 
not if I had a thousand guineas down; and I 
won't help to risk your’n, my sweet lady, 
which is worth all of our’n put together.” 

“What he says is right enough, ma’am,” 
said the stroke-oar, likewise taking off his 
cap. “There’s nobody will face Lagos Bar in 
a tornado.” 

“But it’s not come yet!” she shrieked. 
“Row hard, and you will do it. I will give 
you ten pounds apiece—twenty pounds apiece 
—what you like. Go!” 

“Your money won’t buy from us what you 
can’t,” said another sailor. 

“Mr. Andrews!” she cried, turning up to 





me, “make your men go. Order them to go. 
O John—John—I must go ashore! J know 
all.” 

Then the rough sailors hung their heads 
upon their breasts, and didn’t dare to look in 
one another’s eyes; and, in the midst of that 
awful silence, we heard a song, and a large 
canoe, paddled by Krumen, came round the 
vessel’s stern, and was passing near the boat. 
Mary saw it, beckoned to it, and held up her 
purse. The canoe whirled round and shot 
swiftly by; and a Kruman, bending over, 
caught her in his gigantic arms, and in a mo- 
ment she was gone. 

“Give way!” I cried; “give way, for 
Heaven’s sake, and bring her back.” 

The men gave way with a will, and bawled 
to the Krumen to stop; but one of them, 
without looking round, pointed with his pad- 
dle to the cloud, which was fast spreading up- 
ward in the air. 

I thought at first that our men gained on 
them; but what could four men do against 
twelve? They had to come back; the boat 
was hoisted up to the davits, and the men 
clustered on the cross-trees to watch the 
canoe. The air was deathly still, so that we 
could hear their song when they were far 
uway. 

The sky was now: quite covered with 
clouds; the sea looked like steel; the air 
grew dark. The second-mate stood beside 
me on the deck, holding the glass, for I trem- 
bled too much to hold it myself. I could see 
the canoe dashing along in a furrow of foam, 
the paddles flashing in and out of the water 
like rays of light. I heard a whisper of voices 
from above me—“ Here it comes/”—and I 
saw inside the bar a long sheet of white wa- 
ter, which was growing larger and plainer 
every moment. The white flag was hauled 
down, and a black flag went up. 

The canoe rushed into the bar, and topped 
the first roller, and the second, and the third. 
“She’s safe! she’s safe!” I cried. But above 
my voice there rose a mighty roar. The tor- 
nado had caught the breakers and tossed 
them to the clouds. On the top of one great 
wave black heads appeared and went under 
every minute. ‘The sharks are at them!” 
said the second-mate. 

For a moment we saw fer plainly. She 
was riding on a wave, supported by her 
clothes; suddenly she threw her arms up; 
and then from the sailors came a wail, and 
something went like fire through my head, 
and I remembered no more for many a long 
day. 

When I came to myself, I could tell by 
the swing of the vessel as we was loaded and 
out at sea, The second-mate was sitting by 
me, and looked at me, oh, so kind! and took 
my hand in his. Ho! ho! ho! it makes me 
laugh—it makes me laugh now when I think 
of it. (Here he wiped his eyes on the sleeve 
of his coat.) “Ho! ho! ho! be this my 
hand?” said I. 
lady’s.” And then I thought of her. “ Where’s 
he?” said I. “ Where’s that damned villain ?” 
And, God forgive me, a black thought come 
to me then. 

“ Gone off to the bush, they say,” said the 
second-mate; and it turned out to be true. 
He lived at some town or other, acting as 
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secretary to the chief, living in the country 
fashion, and drinking hard. 

He died afore three years was out. But 
poor Mary’s mother did not last so long—a 
matter of six months after I got home. She 
sent a stone out to Smith, the agent, to be 
put up in the Lagos church-yard. “ Zo Mary, 
the loving Wife of James Langlands”—that 
was all. We thought she would like them 
words. A twelvemonth afterward I went to 
Lagos, just to read them once again, But the 
heavy rains had washed ’em all away.—“ The 
African Sketch-Book.” 





NINA’S ATONEMENT. 
By CHRISTIAN REID. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 


Norwitustanpine other and brighter at- 
tractions, when the pavilion was at last fin- 
ished and all the chemical apparatus removed 
thither from the attic laboratory, Martindale 
betook himself to the experiments with an 
energy which pleased Ralph exceedingly, and 
astonished Nina not a little. The latter had 
so unhesitatingly made up her mind that the 
young chemist’s change of opinion with re- 
gard to the “idea” of her cousin, was a 
piece of interested hypocrisy for the better 
prosecution of a flirtation with herself, that 
she was not only surprised, but very much 
piqued, by the prompt desertion of her stand- 
ard, which took place as soon as the labora- 
tory was in good working order. What did 
it mean? she asked, a little indignantly. Had 
she indeed overrated her consequence so 
greatly as to fancy that she was the chief at- 
traction that detained Martindale at Wy- 
verne, when she was, in truth, only the 
amusement—the plaything—of his idle 
hours? It was in answering this question 
that Nina’s natural shrewdness first failed to 
come to the aid of her inexperience. A duller 
woman, who knew the world, would have un- 
derstood Martindale’s tactics: this bright, 
clever girl, with the disadvantage of not 
knowing the world, fell into his trap at once. 

In the first place, she found the days in- 
tolerably dull and tame, without the flavor of 
excitement, the incense of flattery which for 
some time had unceasingly surrounded her ; in 
in the second place, the strong instinct of con- 
quest, the strong desire to win and wield power, 
which makes men conquerors, and women 
coquettes, sprang up like a sudden flame, 
fanned by the weary monotony, the yearning 
discontent of her life. Martindale’s neglect 
stung her, not so much because her heart or 
her fancy were interested in him, as because 
her vanity missed the homage upon which it 
had fed, and her life the excitement of that 
“fair game of skill” upon which she had so 
willingly entered. Being stung, she turned, 
like every other creature of which we know, 
in wrath and resolution. “If he has amused 
himself with me, I will do something more 
than amuse myself with him!” she said. “If 
he has made a plaything of me, I will make 
something more than a plaything of him, 
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Can I do it, I wonder?”—and she laughed a 
little, arching her white neck proudly; “at 
least it will be worth while to try—to test my 
power—to learn, once for all, if I was made 
for this domestic treadmill, or if I could have 
been something else had Fate been kind 
enough to give me another life!” 

Yet, if Nina had been asked to define 
what her “something else” implied, it is not 
probable that she would have found it very 
easy to do, though an indefinite vision of a 
life made up of unlimited conquests, of per- 
petual homage, of the power for which every 
instinct of her nature yearned, floated before 
her eyes. Left to herself, it is likely enough 
that the girl would have dreamed these fun- 
cies, but the enchanter who had made them 
to such wild life was Martindale. In word, 
and look, and tone, he had said: “‘ You, who 
are buried here, were born for other things, 
and have only to enter the world to make a 
sensation such as few women of your genera- 
tion are able to achieve!” Nina had laughed 
and disclaimed the flattery; but while she 
disclaimed she had believed. It would have 
been strange, indeed, if one so young, so igno- 
rant, yet so conscious of her own rare beauty, 
and her own keen wits, had not believed a 
thing so pleasant to human self-esteem. If in- 
experience makes us timid, it also makes us pre- 
sumptuous. It is not until we have measured 
ourselves with others—hand to hand and foot 
to foot—in the great arena of the world, that 
we learn the true proportions of our own 
statures. 

Meanwhile Martindale, who spent most of 
his days and half of his nights in the labo- 
ratory, suggested to Ralph that certain new 
inventions in apparatus, together with certain 
new scientific books, were imperatively needed. 
“You are behind the day, my dear fellow,” 
he said; “ every month chronicles an advance 
in chemistry. It will never do to shut your 
mind up, and imagine that what you have 
learned is sufficient. In this science, above 
all sciences, you must keep yourself en rap- 
port with the progress of the hour, if you do 
not want to be left hopelessly behind.” 
Ralph, replying meekly that he was aware of 
this fact, and that he bad endeavored, as far 
as lay in his power, to keep himself en rap- 
port with the progress of the hour, at once 
made a memorandum of the desired apparatus 
and necessary books, for which he promised 
to send an order by that day’s mail. 

Returning to the house for this purpose, 
he told Nina triumphantly that he had never 
seen anybody go into any thing with more 
zest than Martindale had gone into the ex- 
periments. “What a thing it is to have a 
scientific turn!” he said. “The fellow abso- 
lutely bends over his crucibles as if he were 
in love with them! And what a thing it is 
to have a scientific education, too! I feel as 
if I were the most ignorant dabbler in the 
world, when I stand and watch him at work.” 

“Chemistry must be very interesting,” 
said Nina, musingly. A bright thought sud- 
denly ocourred to her. She felt more than 


ordinarily listless that morning, and since the 
mountain would not come to Mohammed, why 
should not Mohammed go to the mountain, 
even though it Aad taken up its abode ina 
laboratory ? 


“T should like to see some of 








Mr. Martindale’s experiments,” she said, care- 
lessly. “Do you think he would mind if I 
went to the laboratory for that purpose?” 

“Tam sure he would be very glad to see 
you, and explain every thing you wanted to 
know,” answered honest, unsuspicious Ralph, 
delighted with this first token of interest in 
his beloved pursuit. ‘If you really care to 
go, I will take you down as soon as I bave fin- 
ished my letter.” 

But this was not exactly what Nina wanted. 
“T thought you promised uncle to go to Elk- 
bridge on business this morning?” she said. 

“ By Jove, so I did!” answered Ralph. 
“Thank you for reminding me of it. I'll 
order my horse in a minute, but, while he is 
being saddled, I can walk with you to the 
laboratory, and Martindale can give you a 
chemical lecture at his leisure. If you would 
only believe it, Nina, there is not in the world 
a more fascinating study than that of chem- 
istry.” 

“T can readily believe it,” answered Nina, 
a little dryly. 

She left the room as she said this, and 
went up-stairs. But when Ralph, having fin- 
ished his letter and ordered his horse, sent a 
messenger to announce that he was ready to 
go to the pavilion, she did not keep him wait- 
ing, as he had feared she would. On the con- 
trary, her light step on the broad, shallow 
staircase, made him turn from the hall-door, 
where he was standing, before he had im- 
agined that his message would have reached 
her. 

“Why, Nina, you have changed your 
dress!” he said, even his unobservant eye 
being struck by the heightening effect which 
a cloud of transparent lawn, in tint like a 
blush-rose, produced on her beauty. “It 
is amazingly becoming; but I wonder you 
put on any thing so pretty when you are go- 
ing down to the laboratory. If some of the 
chemicals should drop on it—” 

“Do you make arule of dropping chem- 
icals on people’s dresses?” asked Nina, as 
she drew on her gloves and took her parasol 
from the hall-table. “Not that it matters 
very much if you do. However becoming 
pink muslin may be, it is, fortunately, not ex- 
pensive. I changed my dress because the 
other had a fruit-stain on it.” 

This was true. Microscopic observation 
might have detected a small fruit-stain on the 
skirt of the dress which had been thrown 
aside; but Nina did not add, that out of her 
whole wardrobe she had carefully selected the 
one she wore as the most becoming, and that 
when she passed the strings of her garden-hat 
over the rich masses of her hair, she had felt 
eminently satisfied with the result of her 
choice. 

What Martindale thought when, roused 
out of his study of a chemical manual by the 
unexpected sound of voices, he turned to see 
this exquisite vision framed in the open door 
of the pavilion, with green boughs drooping 
slantwise behind, and a vista of the garden 
beyond, it would be hard to say. Fora min- 
ute he did not utter a word. He only caught 
his breath quickly—startled out of his usual 
cool self-possession by the glowing beauty of 
the face which looked at him. For an in- 





stant he wondered if he had ever before real- 





ized Nina’s exceeding Joveliness—a loveliness 
that might have driven an artist to despair, 
since the tints were never mixed on palette or 
laid on canvas that could have copied the 
abounding freshness and glory of her color- 
ing—the satin softness and rose brilliancy 
of her skin, the cleft scarlet of her lips, the 
bronze sheen of her hair, or the liquid lustre 
of her eyes. It was Ralph’s voice that re- 
called his self-possession as the cousins ad- 
vanced, 

“T have brought Nina down to see some 
chemical experiments, Martindale,” he said. 
“T suppose you are not too busy to show her 
a few things—simple things, you know. I 
would do it myself, only I am obliged to ride 
over to Elkbridge this morning.” 

“T shall be very glad to show Miss Dal- 
zell any thing that will interest her,” Martin- 
dale answered. “But I thought you did not 
like chemistry,” he added, looking at Nina 
and speaking almost abruptly. 

“T do not,” she answered, carelessly, con- 
scious of feeling a little provoked by his tone. 
“Tam only idle this morning, and idleness 
begets curiosity—even in things which do 
not usually interest one. I should be sorry 
to disturb your industry, however, Mr. Mar- 
tindale. Your studies seem so very abstruse ” 
—her half-mocking gaze swept over the open 
pages of the book he had laid down—“ that 
it would be a pity to interrupt them. Ralph 
can spare a little time for my instruction, can- 
not you, Ralph? No doubt my curiosity will 
be satisfied with a very small amount of learn- 
ing. By way of beginning, what is this?” 
and, extending her hand, she touched with 
one finger part of the apparatus on a table 
near by. 

“ That is a glass retort,” answered Ralph, 
delighted to play school-master. “This gas- 
lamp is what we call a Bunsen’s burner; and 
if you will observe, Nina, you will see that 
the action of heat is evolving a gas from: the 
chemical substances in the retort which the 
receiver here is placed to collect, and—” 

“Yes, I see all about it,” said Nina; “but 
suppose I take the stopper from the retort, 
will any thing occur?” 

“You must not think of such a thing,” 
said Martindale, coming forward, and, to her 
surprise, quickly removing her hand from the 
stopper, on which it rested. “The gas which 
is being evolved here is the most subtle and 
dangerous known to chemistry. You had bet- 
ter come away, Miss Dalzell. I will show you 
some of the ordinary experiments—” 

“But I don’t want to see any ordinary ex- 
periments,” said Nina, the perverse. “I want 
to hear about this subtle and dangerous gas. 
What is the name of it? Ralph,I did not 
know that you were in the habit of experi- 
menting with such things.” 

“This is not one of my experiments,” said 
Ralph. “ Martindale is after a craze of his 
own, and has been experimenting in the cyan- 
ogen compounds for some time.—It is hydro- 
eyanic acid you are preparing now, is it not?” 
he added, looking at his friend. 

“Exactly that,” answered Martindale, “so 
you see you must bring Miss Dalzell away.— 
You have no idea how dangerous this is,” he 
went on, turning to Nina. “One drop of the 





pure substance is sufficient to kill, and a 
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chemist has always to be very careful in pre- 
paring it, since the vapor, even in small quan- 
tities, will produce fatal results.” 

“ How terrible!” said Nina, and, looking 
at him, her rose-leaf color faded a little. 
“You should not tamper with such dreadful 
things,” she said. ‘“ What if you killed your- 
self?” 

“Tt would not matter very much if I did,” 
he answered, carelessly. “My life is not of 
much importance—not like Ralph’s there, for 
instance. You may be sure I don’t involve 
him in any of my dangerous experiments.” 

“Very considerate of him, isn’t it?” said 
Ralph, laughing. “ But you may rest satisfied 
that he knows what he is about, and is not 
likely to poison himself. Now I must really 
go, for I am sure my horse is waiting. Mar- 
tindale, it would be a very pretty experiment 
to show her about water, you know—how ox- 
ygen and hydrogen make it, and all that sort 
of thing.—You’ve no idea how interesting it 
is, Nina, to see gas turned into water before 
your eyes.” 

Although Nina made no reply, he left the 
pavilion quite light-hearted. It was so cheer- 
ing to think that she was really beginning to 
take an interest in chemistry at last! It 
would be so pleasant, he thought—for Ralph 
was domestic even in his love of science—to 
possess a wife who would share his enthusi- 
asm to the extent of a gentle feminine sym- 
pathy, who would take an interest in his ex- 
periments, and understand intelligently what 
he was doing, or what he wished todo! It 
was true that common-sense, liberally aided 
by experience, might have assured him how 
little Nina was likely to be metamorphosed 
into such a wife; but men like Wyverne have 
an abounding faith in the power of matri- 
mony to work any and every change in the 
habits, tastes, and disposition of a woman. 
As he mounted his horse and rode away in 
the golden sunlight, it did not occur to him 
that he had left behind, and in close proximi- 
ty, materials more inflammable than any of 
his gases; that the passion of a man, and the 
fancy of a woman, may sometimes form a 
combination more dangerous than any chemi- 
cal result. It is difficult to say whether it 
was well or ill for him that he realized noth- 
ing of this. If Nina had been as old as his 
mother, and as ugly as Hecate, he could not 
have felt less uneasiness concerning her. If 
Martindale had been Sir Galahad in person, 
he could not have trusted him more implicitly. 
It is a bitter lesson, though a necessary one, 
when the world first teaches us that such 
trust is rarely, if ever, wisely given—but it 
was a lesson of which Ralph Wyverne had 
not yet learned the initial letter. 

In the pavilion, after he left it, silence 
reigned for a minute. For the first time in 
her life a sudden, strange shyness came over 
Nina; for the first time, also, she felt a dis- 
trust of herself and of her usually ready 
tongue, which half inclined her to wish her- 
self away. Martindale’s manner of meeting 
her had been so different from any thing 
which she anticipated that it had discom- 
posed and thrown her back on herself in a 
most provoking manner. She had expected 
that he would be radiant with pleasure, and 
full of the ease and brightness which she 








liked; on the contrary, he was stiff, reserved, 
and almost rude. True, she was conscious 
that he regarded her with an admiration more 
eloquent than many words; but, feeling the 
blood deepening in her fair cheeks under his 
gaze, she chose to consider even this a fresh 
cause of offense, and so turned away petulant- 
ly toward the door. 

“Since Ralph has gone, I will not detain 
you any longer,” she said. “Of course, you 
must be anxious to return to your books and 

” 

She looked so mutine and lovely in her 
vexation, that Martindale could with diffi- 
culty repress a smile. He understood so well 
why she had come, and the disappointment in 
which she was going, that he felt tempted to 
amuse himself by adding a little more fuel to 
the flame of her petulance before he indemni- 
fied himself, in his own fashion, for the self- 
denial of the last few days. Even to look at 
her was such a pleasure, to a man who wor- 
shiped beauty as this student of chemistry 
did, that he wanted to make the most of her 
changing moods; to watch thw sea-shell color 
vary, to note every play of the flexile lips, 
and to meet the full-orbed glow of the eyes 
before he won her back—as he knew a word 
would win her back—to her usual sparkling 
self, 

“ You cannot surely think that you detain 
me!” he repeated, in answer to her last 
words, “I must beg you to believe that I 
am highly honored by your visit. My studies 
and experiments can readily wait your pleas- 
ure.” 

“Tt is not at all necessary that they should 
do so,” said Nina, vexed afresh, as he knew 
that she would be, by the formality of his 
words. “My pleasure is to find something 
more entertaining than chemistry. I told 
Ralph that a very small amount of knowledge 
would gratify my curiosity. It has been quite 
gratified.” 

“But you have not gained any knowledge 
at all,” said he, laughing. Then he came for- 
ward to her side. “If you go, you must let 
me go with you,” he said. “Since I have 
been demoralized by a glimpse of your face, I 
cannot return to the books and gases to which 
you so kindly commend me.” 

The face of which he spoke frowned, 
blushed, and smiled, all at once—the peach- 
blossom tints glowing into brighter beauty 
under his glance. But, for all that, Nina was 
not appeased, as her answer showed : 

“T am sorry that my face should have de- 
moralized you,” she said, stiffly. “I can only 
make amends by removing it at once. Per- 
haps, indeed, I ought to apologize for intrud- 
ing at all into such sacred precincts; but I 
came to gratify Ralph. He thinks that, be- 
fore we are married, I ought to learn a little 
chemistry.” 

“Ts that a necessary preparation for mat- 
rimony?” asked Martindale. His manner 
did not betray the jealous pang at his heart, 
but he could not help wondering if she at all 
estimated the pdwer of her last words to 
change his amused trifling into a sudden res- 
olute determination to use to the full this op- 
portunity which fate and caprice had given 
him. 

“Ralph thinks so,” she answered, care- 








lessly. “He ought to be the best judge, 
ought not he?” 

“Of what he desires—certainly. But to 
desire and to obtain are very different things 
in this highly-satisfactory life of ours.” 

“ Not with him,” she said. ‘“ He has had 
every thing that he ever desired—even me,” 
she added, shrugging her shoulders—“ if I 
am worth counting a possession.” 

“Do you doubt your value?” said her 
companion, with a slight laugh. “If you de- 
sire to test it, take your life back into your 
own hands, aid see whether even Ralph’s im- 
passive calm will not be stirred.” 

“Tf I took it back, what should I do with 
it?” she asked. There was an accent of the 
pathos that is born of hopelessness in her 
voice, which was not meant for effect. She 
had asked herself the same question before 
this, and knew how dreary the answer was. 

“ Shall I tell you?” said he, quickly, with 
a cadence of passionate meaning in his tone. 
He would test his power, and know the best 
or worst at once, he thought. 

But Nina drew herself up proudly, 

“Why should you tell me?” she asked, 
“There is no possibility of such an event 
coming to pass.” Then, with an eagerness 
that told its own story of self-reproach, she 
added: “It is a good thing to be able to 
trust one’s life into such faithful keeping as 
that of Ralph. I do not think there is a 
kinder or truer heart than his in the world.” 

“ Ralph is a very good fellow,” said Mar- 
tindale, quietly, “ but, if he were the best in 
the universe, he could never make you hap- 

” 

“ How can you possibly know what would 
make me happy?” she demanded, haughtily, 
her color deepening, her eyes expanding with 
the glow that he liked to provoke, 

“ Rather, how can I help knowing?” he 
said, with a smile, as his brown eyes met her 
own. “Do you remember how you came into 
the drawing-room that first day?” he went 
on. “It was like a sudden delicious burst of 
color, or gleam of sunlight, over a gray land- 
scape. Even then—even before you had ut- 
tered a word of the discontent which you felt 
for your life—I saw how little you belonged 
to it, how entirely Nature had fitted you for 
other things. Ralph had told me that you 
were engaged to him. Instinct told me, as 
soon as I looked at your face, that this en- 
gagement owed its existence to your own 
supreme ignorance of yourself.” 

“And you have been kind enough to en- 
deavor to enlighten that ignorance!” said 
she, with not a little bitterness. “I owe you 
no thanks for it. You have fed my vanity, 
and fanned the discontent of which I was 
scarcely conscious before you came, until it 
renders my life miserable. And you have 
done this—do not fancy that I am ignorant 
of it—simply for your own amusement.” 

“Do you think so?” he said; and a sud- 
den thrill in his voice made her start. “If I 
have rendered you miserable,” he said, draw- 
ing nearer, and speaking eagerly, “it has 
been that I might in turn render you happy, 
that I might rescue you from the death-in- 
life to which you are doomed, that I might 
give you to the world for which you were 
born! Nina, it is useless for me to say that 
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I love you—you know that already—it only 
remains for you to say whether you will tame- 
ly accept the life which has been made for 
you, or whether you will make your own life 
by coming with me, I have not wealth to 
offer you, as Wyverne has, but I have some- 
thing which is better still—freedom !” 

He uttered the last word in a tone which 
was in itself like an electric charge to the girl 
who listened. Her whole nature seemed to 
leap up in resp Freedom !—freedom to 
quaff to its full the elixir of life, of power, of 
excitement like that which filled her now! 
The wealth of an emperor would have tempted 
her less than that single word, than a single 
one of the hopes it embodied! Yet it was at 
this moment that a dim, struggling sense of 
right and wrong came to the girl. Face to 
face with the roused earnestness of the man 
before her, all her bright, graceful mockery, 
her pretty, innate coquetry seemed stricken 
from her command. Nothing remained but 
the instinctive resistance of one who feels 
what is right, and who is tempted within as 
well as without toward what is wrong. 

“You must not talk to me like this!” 
she said, all the bright color ebbing from her 
face, her breath coming short and quick. “It 
is unkind—it is dishonorable! You have no 
right—” 

“No right!” interrupted he, scornfully. 
“Who asks for a right? Mine rests in my 
love for you, and my determination to rescue 
you! Iasknoother. Do you think it mat- 
ters to me that you have promised Ralph 
Wyverne to marry him? I would walk over 
a thousand Ralph Wyvernes if it were a ques- 
tion of winning you at last.” 

“But it is not a question of that!” said 
Nina, his imperious tone rousing a flash of de- 
fiance in her. She realized now how unwise 
she had been to come, but even if Martindale 
would have permitted her to leave him—which 
she felt to be doubtful, since he stood direct- 
ly in her path—there was a fascination that 
kept her motionless. Go! How could she 
go? How could she leave this stir of combat, 
in which, if there was danger, there was also 
the quick breath of excitement, for the dull 
house which she knew so well, and her aunt’s 
platitudes and crochet-work ? 

“You are right,” said Martindale, quietly. 
“Tt is not a question, but a certainty—for I 
will win you, Nina! I have sworn to do it, 
and there is no power on earth or in heaven 
to make me swerve from my resolution!” 

“You cannot win me despite myself,” said 
Nina, who rather liked the novelty of this 
masterful wooing. She looked up and met 
the eager, passionate eyes that were bent on 
her. The first taste of forbidden fruit was 
sweet to Eve, and alas! it has remained sweet 
to all of her descendants. 

“T will win you even despite yourself!” he 
answered, in a tone of confident power. “ But 
will it need to be despite yourself?” he add- 
ed, in a softer voice. “ Nina, I know you do 
not love Ralph Wyverne; but can you not 
love me?” 

There was little humility in the question, 
but there can be no doubt that humility would 
not have served his cause with Nina half so 
well as the pride that was almost haughty in 
its self-confidence. He saw the lovely color 








flicker into her face at his last words, the 
white throat give a quick, nervous gasp, and 
the lids droop over the eyes. Never had she 
looked more beautiful, and never had he felt 
more resolved to win her at all hazards— 
Even, as be had said, despite herself. Her re- 
sistance gave a charm, without which her 
very beauty would have lost half its value in 


‘his eyes. 


“Can you not love me, and trust your life 
with me, Nina ?” he said, taking into his own 
the hands which were idly clasped before her, 
and watching every flutter of the long, curling 
lashes on the rose-tinted cheek. “I can give 
you the things for which you long, and love, 
besides, such as no other man ever will give 
you. Nina, my beautiful darling, will you not 
come to me ?” 

“How can you ask such a question?” 
said Nina, almost in a whisper — somehow 
her powers of resistance seemed ebbing from 
her; she was conscious of being borne down 
in the strife which she had so deliberately 
sought, so arrogantly met—“ you have forgot- 
ten Ralph, J cannot do so.” 

“Nay,” he said, with a slight laugh of 
triumph, “‘if you will let me be your teacher, 
you will soon learn to forget Ralph. Nina, 
can you not forget him now? Look at me, 
sweet one, and let me read the answer in your 
eyes.” 

Even when Nina lifted her eyes, she meant 
to say, “ You are wrong! I can never forget 
that my honor is bound to Ralph,” but some- 
thing in the glance she met, hushed the words. 
Every thing suddenly seemed to waver before 
her—the green, swaying boughs, the golden, 
summer day, the handsome, bending face. It 
was only when she felt the touch of Martin- 
dale’s lips on her own, that she realized with 
a sudden shock all that she had implied by 
her silence. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





AN EPIC OF ERRORS. 


N rummaging through the library of a 
friend, the other day, I came across a some- 
what pretentious production, which combines 
such an astonishing number of philosophical 
errors and artistic blunders as to be one of 
the great curiosities of literature. All sorts 
of men and women make books, and, were this 
the journey-work of an ordinary scribbler, it 
would scarcely be worth wondering at. But 
it presents very strong internal evidence that 
its author was a man of unusual learning and 
genuine poetic ability, and its theme is un- 
speakably grand; hence its cumulative errors, 
from the most radical down to the most inci- 
dental, offer an interesting study to those who 
love to contemplate the preposterous and 
the perverse. 

The work under consideration is an epic 
poem, about ten thousand lines in length. 
From several political allusions, and other 
indications, it may be inferred that it was 
published two centuries ago. It is written 
throughout in blank verse, which is generally 
correct, so far as mere measurement is con- 
cerned, though vot lacking in frequent lines 
that are altogether devoid of rhythm. Its 
subject is, the entrance of sin into the world, 





the way in which that woful catastrophe 
came about, and the consequences it entailed 
upon the human race. A nobler theme never 
offered itself to a poet. 

The first and most stupendous error was 
made in modeling the poem on the heathen 
epics of Homer and Virgil. The ancient con- 
ception of a deity was a being with all the 
appetites and passions of human kind, whose 
sovereignty did not prevent his being put to 
innumerable shifts and tricks te bring about 
his wishes or to thwart the schemes of rival 
gods. Such deities could very properly be intro. 
duced into drama and epic, to eat, or drink, or 
fight, or plot, or counterplot, as men with 
men. And in the “Iliad,” and the “ Zneid,” 
the presence of supernatural beings among 
the dramatis persone seems not at all out of 
place. Any poet who could handle the char. 
acters, the motives, and the conduct of men 
and women, could handle theirs as well. 
They were not eo ethereal but a stage which 
held a human actor would accommodate 
them. Juno and Mercury and Venus were 
quite as tangible to the poet’s imagination 
and the reader’s comprehension as Helen and 
Hector and Dido. They were as much at 
home in walking througk the plot of an epic 
as in promoting an intrigue or hindering an 
armada. But the Supreme Being whom we 
bow to, the devil we dread, and the angels 
we revere, are so utterly and essentially dif- 
ferent from all this, so intangible for any 
dramatic purpose, that to drag them upon 
the stage in propria persona is manifestly as 
absurd and inartistic as it is irreverent, And 
yet it seems not so wonderful that a person of 
some poetic power should attempt to do this, 
as that he should continue it with a patch- 
work of excuses (woven into his very text) 
for its consequent dilemmas, instead of drop- 
ping it after experiment had demonstrated 
what imagination failed to foresee. 

With a servile imitation of his heathen 
models which is everywhere prevalent, the 
author opens his poem precisely after the 
manner of the “Iliad” and the “ #neid.” 

In the first section, we are told that, just 
previous to the creation of man, a large num- 
ber of the angels in heaven rebelled against 
the government of the Almighty, and at- 
tempted to overthrow it. In the revolt they 
were led by Satan, whose character is drawn 
asa sort of Macchiavelli among the immor- 
tals. The result is a three days’ battle, which 
is described at length in the sixth section, and, 
to consider it in chronological order, we will 
turn at once to that. The description is put 
into the mouth of the angel Raphael, who has 
been sent to paradise to warn Adam and Eve 
against sinning, and who tells this story while 
sitting at their dinner-table. 

And just here occurs one of the most as- 
tonishing passages of the poem. It is a spe- 
cimen of innumerable ones where the poet, 
feeling the dilemma in which his first great 
error has involved him, attempts to get out 
of it by ingenious inventions resembling those 
plots that children construct piecemeal. We 


read : 
“ So down they sat, 
And to their viands fell; nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist—the common gloss 
Of theologians ; but with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
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To transubstantiate: what redounds, transpires 
Throngh spirits with ease. P . ° 
: ‘ . Meanwhile at table, Eve 
Ministered naked, and their flowing cups 

With pleasant liquors crowned. O in 
Deserving paradise! If ever, then, 
Then had the sons of God excuse to have been 
Enamored at that sight; but in those hearts 
Love unlibidinous reigned, nor jealousy 
Was understood, the injured lover’s hell.” 





The explanatory sentence—“ what redounds, 
transpires through spirits with ease ”—is 
not quite as clear as it might be. It seems 
to mean that the spirits, when they indulge 
in a hearty meal at a mortal’s table, get 
rid of the food by reversing the process of 
Joey Ladle, and sending it out through the 
pores of the skin—substituting an exosmosis 
for his endosmosis. It is rather difficult for 
a reader with modern ideas of supernatural 
beings to conceive of such a performance, 
and at the same time realize that he is en- 
joying the loftiest and most serious kind of 
poetry. But the gods of Homer and Virgil 
came eating and drinking, and therefore it 
was necessary to put the angel Raphael 
through some sort of prandial performance. 

The next sentence in the passage cited 
above would hardly be quoted by those stern 
advocates of temperance who believe that 
“ flowing cups ” have brought into the world, 
if not sin, at least ail our woe. But enough of 
this. Raphael, sitting over his wine with the 
host, and too honorable to fall in love with 
the hostess, proceeds with the story of the 
revolt in heaven and the ensuing battle. 
The description of this battle might be taken 
for one of the finest pieces of elephantine 
humor in the whole range of literature. That 
formula of witticism which consists in putting 
ancient personages into modern guise—Cain 
killing Abel with a boot-jack, Noah consult- 
ing the steam-gauge of the ark, Zneas with a 
carpet-bag and a bandbox hat—has been much 
played upon for a few years past, and some 
noted jesters have gained wide reputations by 
simply repeating it. To the author of this 
poem really belongs the credit of originating 
it, The way his preadamite devils unlimber 
mountain howitzers and wheel out coast-ser- 
vice columbiads and Paixhans on the plains 
of heaven, renders tame and stupid the efforts 
of the ordinary caricaturist. 

Abdiel alone remained true to the Al- 
mighty when the rest of his tribe rebelled, 
and, making his way to heaven, he reported 
the defection. Thereupon the Almighty, with 
what afterward proves to have been bad gen- 
eralship, orders Michael and Gabriel to lead 
out the angels militant, in numbers exactly 
equal to the rebels, and to give battle at 
once “ with fire and hostile arms.” Heaven 
is represented as a sort of hanging garden, and 
their orders are to pursue the insurgents to 
the edge of it and push them off. 

The armies of heaven at once form ina 
hollow square, and set out on what proves to 
be an “ on-to-Richmond” campaign. The line 
is said to be “tenfold the length of this ter- 
rene,” which, being translated, must mean 
about eighty thousand miles. The angelic 
warriors, on either side, are represented as 
clad in armor, with helmets, spears, and 
shields. At the same time that the loyal 
hosts started out on their expedition, the 





rebels commenced an offensive movement, 
and so the two armies met. 

The reader knows beforehand that these 
immortal beings cannot be killed, or even se- 
riously wounded, with the weapons they bear. 
Indeed, the poem itself says this in so many 
words. Thus, when Satan is wounded by Mi- 
chael, we read : 

“ Yet soon he healed ; for spirits that live through- 
ou 

Bt lh Rp 

In entrails, heart or head, liver or reins, 

Cannot but by annihilating die ; 

Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 

Receive, no more than can the fiuid air.” 
And yet we are asked to imagine that legions 
of angels, enough to make a line eighty thou- 
sand miles Jong, and an equal number of dev- 
ils, are all lunatic enough to come out in war- 
like array, and spend some hours or days in 
disturbing the universe with a clash of arms, 
by which every one of them knows that not 
one of them can be harmed! Well does 
China call itself the Celestial Empire, if such 
be the warlike usages of heaven. 

The poet makes a special point of describ- 
ing the noise and the discord : 

“ Now storming fury rose 

And clamor such as heard in heaven till now 

Was never ; arms on armor clashing brayed 

Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the noise 

Of conflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 

Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 

And, flying, vaulted either host with fire.” 
Which would all be very fine, if the sound 
and fury signified any thing. But a political 
procession is not an army, a Fourth-ofJuly 
display is not a battle, and it is difficult to 
see how any description of harmless turmoil, 
however extended, can ever be a very lofty 
kind of poetry. It is simply impossible for 
any sane reader to imagine any such ridiculous 
and puerile performance by the highest of 
created beings, at the command of the Su- 
preme Ruler of the world. The mind cannot 
create, and hold itself to, the delusion for a 
single moment, except as it wanders through 
the mazes of some fantastic dream. 

Though no blood was spilled, the knock- 
downs were numerous, and considerable dis- 
order was produced in the rebel ranks. Night 
intervened. The evil spirits withdrew to their 
own camp, and held a council of war. Nis- 
roch thought a premium should be offered for 
an improved weapon, more effective than any 
that had been used that day. He says: 

“ He who, therefore, can invent, 

With what more forcible we may offend 

Our yet unwounded enemies, or arm 

Onrselves with like defense, to me deserves 

No less than for deliverance what we owe.” 
Satan informs him that he himself has al- 
ready made an invention designed to effect 
this very purpose ; which proves to be noth- 
ing less than gunpowder and artillery. Speak- 
ing of the materials, still in the earth, he says: 
“ These, in their dark nativity, the deep 

Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame ; 

Which, into hollow engines long and round, 

Thick-rammed, at the other bore with touch of 
fire, 

Dilated and infuriate, shall send forth 

From far, with thundering noise, among our foes, 

Such implements of mischief as shall dash 

To pieces, and o’erwhelm, whatever stands 

Adverse, that they shall fear we have disarmed 

The Thunderer of his only dreaded bolt.” 





All hands set to work at once ; and before 
daylight they had constructed several parks 
of artillery and a good supply of ammunition. 
In the morning they mask the batteries, and 
move forward to renew the fight. As they 
come in sight of the angelic host} Satan gal- 
lops to the front, and addresses his enemies 
in a scoffing speech, full of wretched puns. 
The deluded angels push forward confidently, 
not knowing what is in store for them. Then 
the van of the rebellious host divides, and 
falls back on the flanks, disclosing the can- 
non, which Raphael thus describes : 

“ A triple-mounted row of pillars laid 
On wheels (for, like to pillars most they seemed,* 
Or hollowed bodies made of oak or fir, 
With branches lopped, in wood or mountain 

felled), 

Brass, iron, stony mould, had not their mouths 
With hideous orifice gaped on us wide, 
Portending hollow truce: at each behind 
Aseraph stood, and in his hand a reed 
Stood waving, tipped with fire; while we, sus- 


pense, 
Collected stood, within our thoughts amused, 
Not long ; for, sudden all at once their reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent applied 
With nicest touch. Immediate in a flame, 
But soon obscured with smoke, all heaven ap- 


peared, 
From those deep-throated engines belched, whose 


roar 
Emboweled with outrageous noise the air, 
And all her entrails tore, disgorging foul 
Their devilish glut, chained thunder-bolts and 


Of iron globes.” 
Even cannon-balls and grape-shot could not 
kill or wound the angels; but they knocked 
them down and tumbled them pell-mell to- 
gether— 

“ By thousands, angel on archangel rolled.” 
This put them to rout. But they only re- 
treated a short distance ; for, though Todle- 
ben was yet unborn, they luckily guessed that 
earthworks were the best thing to oppose to 
firearms. So they tore up the hills and moun- 
tains (the pines that grew on the crests form- 
ing convenient handles), and cast them upon 
the enemy, sometimes burying whole regi- 
ments. The devils crawled out from under 
the rubbish, and, taking a hint from their 
enemies, tore up other hills and hurled them 
back. 

This mud- throwing on a gigantic scale 
alarmed the Almighty, who feared the whole 
universe would be torn to pieces. He there- 
fore sent his Son to put an end to the con- 
flict by driving the sons of darkness out from 
heaven’s bounds into the utter deep. The 
Father tells Him to ascend bis (the Father’s) 
chariot, and take his bow, his thunder, and 
his sword. Why these directions—when it has 
been declared by the poet, and demonstrated 
by the action of the poem, that archery and 
sword - practice are of no avail whatever 
against spirits—it is difficult to say. How- 
ever, the orders are obeyed. The Son com- 
mands his hosts to fall back, while He goes 
forward alone to vanquish the rebels. The 
process is thus described : 

“ He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night; under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyréan shook throughout, 





* Adam and Eve were so familiar with pillars 
“ waeetapae beage apd oem, —_ Rap! : a de- 
scription of the artillery must have brought it very 
vividly before their mind’s eye. 
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All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 

Among them He arrived, in his right hand 

Grasping ten thousand thunders, which He sent 

Before Him, such as in their souls infixed 

Plagues ; they, astonished, all resistance lost.” 
The chariot.is described as being covered with 
eyes, like a peacock’s tail; and when it ar- 
rived in the midst of the enemy— 


Every eye 
Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire, 
Among the accursed, that withered all their 


strength, 

And of their wonted vigor left them drained, 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen." 
The inevitable result was the complete dis- 
comfiture of the rebels. A section of the wall 
of heaven rolled back voluntarily, like a huge 
door, and the flying hosts were pushed off 
the edge. After falling nine days, they landed 
in hell, where their arrival created much as- 
tonishment and some confusion. But, like 
Stone’s brigade at Gettysburg, they had come 
to stay, and they were soon adopted into the 
society of the place. 

Raphael points the moral of his tale by 
warning Adam to beware of apostasy. 

At Adam’s request, Raphael then tells the 
story of the origin of the earth and man, 
which occupies the next section of the poem. 
The motive attributed to the Almighty for 
creating the human race seems rather undig- 
nified, not to say trivial. In the course of a 
speech from the throne, addressed to his Son, 
who had just returned from his encounter 
with the rebellious hosts, He says: 

“Heaven yet populous retains 
Number sufficient to possess her realms 
Though wide, and this high temple to frequent 
With ministeries due and solemn rites ; 
But lest his” (Lucifer’s) “ heart exalt him in the 
harm 
Already done, to have dispeopled heaven, 
My damage fondly d d, I can 
That detriment, if such it be to lose 
Self-lost, and in a moment will create 
Another world, out of one man a race 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell.” 


So the earth and man were made simply 
for the purpose of spiting the devil, just after 
his ambition had been overthrown, and his 
whole host completely vanquished! If it 
shall appear in the sequel that the devil 
afterward captured that world and that race 
which had been called into existence to spite 
him, will it not seem to go far toward proving 
the impotence of Omnipotence ? 

The Son was sent forth at once, to con- 
struct the terrestrial universe. He mounted 
a chariot and rode out into chaos, accom- 
panied by numberless cherubs, seraphs, po- 
tentates, virtues, winged spirits, etc., who 
went simply from curiosity to see the work 
performed. The only tool he took was a large 
pair of dividers, or compasses ; for, though he 
was able to speak matter into existence, he 
was not able to speak it into circular forms, 
and for the accomplishment of this purpose 
was obliged to resort to mechanical means, 


“Then stayed the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the goldgn compasses, prepared 
In God's eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things: 
‘One foot he centred, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 
and said: ‘Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy just circumference, O world!’ 
Thus God the heaven created, thus the earth.” 





Then follows a paraphrase of the account 








in Genesis. Whether a paraphrase is lauda- 
ble, depends on whether it is imaginative. 
If it merely multiplies words, without multi- 
plying ideas or suggestions, it can furnish no 
excuse for its existence. To such a para- 
phrase the original is always to be preferred. 
But if, through the superior imagination of 
the poet, the reader is reminded of more or 
less beautiful and significant circumstances 
which are not mentioned in the original, but 
are inferable from what is mentioned or from 
the nature of the case, then the paraphrase 
fulfils its legitimate purpose. To do this, not 
with the fancy which creates fantastic possi- 
bilities, but with the imagination which de- 
velops unnoted realities, is the office of the 
poet when he deals with an historical theme. 
Otherwise, he has no character aside from 
that of the historian proper, except as a mere 
versifier ; and the versification in such cases 
is generally an impertinence. How the poet 
under consideration uses his imagination to 
develop the Mosaic account of the six days 
of creation, may be seen from one extract, 
which must suffice for this part of the subject : 
“The sixth, and of creation last, arose 

With evening harps and matin, when God said: 

* Let the earth bring forth soul living in her kind, 

Cattle, and creeping things, and beasts of the 


earth, 

Each in their kind!’ The earth obeyed, and 
straight 

Opening her fertile womb, teemed at a birth 

Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 

Limbed and full-grown: out of the ground up 
rose, 

As from his lair, the wild beast, where he wons 

In forest wild, in thicket, brake, or den ; 

Among the trees in pairs they rose, they walked ; 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green; 

Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 

Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprung. 

The grassy clods now calved, now half appeared 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from 
bonds, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane; the 
ounce, 

The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 

Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 

In hillocks: the swift stag from underground 

Bore up his branching head: scarce from his 
mould 


Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 
His vastness: fleeced the flocks and bleating rose, 
As plants: ambiguous between sea and land 
The river-horse and scaly crocodile.” 

Adam then inquires concerning the motions 
and laws of the planets; and Raphael gives 
him a long, evasive answer, advising him to 
turn his thoughts in some less ambitious 
direction. Still anxious to detain his visitor, 
Adam tells the story of his own life, dwelling 
especially on the creation of Eve, and her 
beauties and peculiarities, and ending by in- 
quiring as to the loves of the angels. He 
gets another evasive answer, and his guest 
then departs. 

Turning back, now, to the middle of the 
first section of the poem, we find Satan and 
his legions just recovering from their fall and 
plotting new mischief. Pandemonium, a huge 
palace, rises suddenly into existence, and there 
the infernal peers sit in formal council. Satan 
tells them of an ancient prophecy in heaven, to 
the effect that about this time a new world, 
peopled with a new kind of beings, but little if 
at all inferior to themselves, was to be created. 
The result of their deliberations is, that they 
resolve to find out whether this prophecy has 








been fulfilled, and, if so, whether it is worth 
while to attempt the capture of the new 
world. Satan starts off alone through space, 
to reconnoitre. 

God the Father sees him, points him out 
to the Son, tells his purpose and foretells his 
success in tempting man to sin, argues his 
own innocence in permitting the fall, reveals 
his purpose of salvation, but declares that 
divine justice must still be satisfied by some 
sufficient sacrifice for the sin. The Son offers 
himself for that purpose, and is accepted. 
Apparently with too much confidence in the 
infinity of his own poetic powers to have any 
consciousness of irreverence, the poet manu- 
factures the entire dialogue between the two 
divine personages. 

Satan finds his way to Eden, perches 
among the branches of the tree of life, and 
watches and studies Adam and Eve. He 
learns, from their conversation, the interdic- 
tion against eating of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, and determines upon the tempta- 
tion. Meanwhile certain angels, having a 
presentiment of danger, constitute themselves 
a guard around the place. Ithuriel and Zephon 
discover Satan squatting, in the form of a 
toad, by the couch of the innocent pair at 
night, and whispering dreams into the ear of 
Eve. Ithuriel touches him with his spear, and 
the touch compels him to assume his usual 
shape; when a haughty dialogue ensues, 
which seems likely to end in another battle 
between the fallen legions and the loyal. How 
the catastrophe was averted, is thus told: 

“* Now dreadful deeds 
Might have ensued ; not only paradise, 
In this commotion, but the starry cope 
Of heaven, perhaps, or all the elements 
At least had gone to wrack, disturbed and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not soon 
The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heaven his golden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign, 
Wherein all things created first he weighed, 
The pendulous round earth with balanced air 
In counterpoise ; now ponders all events, 
Battles, and realms ; in these he put two weights, 
The sequel each of parting and of fight ; 
The latter quick flew up, and kicked the beam.” 

A certain Federal general was severely cen. 
sured because he allowed an important move- 
ment to be determined by the toss of a penny. 
What would his critics have said had they 
known how illustrious a precedent he fol- 
lowed? This continual dragging down, not 
only of supernatural creatures, but of the 
Supreme himself, to the intellectual level of 
mankind, is the unavoidable consequence of 
the great radical error in the plan and form 
of the poem. 

Satan, having compassed the earth, re- 
turns in the form of a mist, enters paradise 
again, finds the serpent sleeping, and takes 
possession ofits body. In the morning, Adam 
and Eve go forth different ways to their labor. 
The serpent finds Eve, and approaches her 
with “honeyed words and flattery.” She in- 
quires how he acquired the power of speech, 
and he answers that he got it by eating of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, and persuades 
her to taste also. And at this point occurs, 
perhaps, the finest passage in the poem—a 
passage which shows at once what the poet 
was capable of at his best, and what should 
have been the form and plan of the great 
poem to be written on this greatest of themes: 
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“ Fixed on the fruit she gazed, which to behold 
Might tempt alone, and in her ears the sound 
Yet rung of his persuasive words impregned 
With reason to her seeming, and with trath ; 
Meanwhile the hour of noon drew on, and waked 
An eager appetite, raised by the smell 
So savory of that fruit, which with desire, 
Inclinable now grown to touch or taste, 
Solicited her longing eye ; yet first 
Pausing a while, thus to herself she mused: 

* Great are thy virtues, doubtless, best of fruits, 

Though kept from man, and worthy to be ad- 
mired, 

Whose taste, too long forborne, at first assay 

Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 

The tongue not made for speech to speak thy 
praise. 

Thy praise He also who forbids thy use, 

Conceals not from us, naming thee the tree 

Of knowledge—knowledge both of good and evil; 

Forbids us then to taste, but his forbidding 

Commends thee more, while it infers the good 

By thee communicated, and our want: 

For good unknown sure is not had; or, had 

And yet unknown, is as not had at all. 

In plain, then, what forbids He but to know, 

Forbids us good, forbids us to be wise ? 

Such probibitions bind not. But if death 

Bind us with after-bands, what profits then 

Our inward freedom? In the day we eat 

Of this fair fruit, our doom is, we shall die. 

How dies the serpent? He hath eaten, and lives, 

And knows, and speaks, and reasons, and dis- 
cerns, 

Irrational ti]) then. For us alone 

Was death invented? or to us denied 

This intellectual food, for beasts reserved ? 

For beasts, it seems: yet that one beast which 
first 


Hath tasted, envies not, but brings with joy 

The good befallen him, author unsuspect, 

Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. 

What fear I, then? rather, what know to fear 

Under this ignorance of good and evil, 

Of God or death, of law or penalty? 

Here grows the cure of all, this fruit divine, 

Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste, 

Of virtue to make wise: what hinders, then, 

To reach, and feed at once both body and 
mind?*” 


Had the author—the title-page ascribes 
it to one John Milton, but this may have 
been a nom de plume—used his dramatic and 
poetic power in entering into the thoughts, 
the desires, and the reasonings of vur first 
parents, setting forth in their conversation 
his own highest and purest conception of 
their Maker and of the angels they may be 
supposed to have seen, instead of bringing 
God himself to act upon his mimic stage, we 
might have had a deeply and beautifully pbil- 
osophical poem of, perhaps, one thousand 
lines, in place of a clumsy and absurd epic of 
ten thousand. Had be not been mad with too 
much learning ; had he never heard of Homer 
and Virgil, we might now possess, instead of 
& prescriptive centre-table ornament, an Eng- 
lish classic, immortal with the life and power 
and beauty that are spoken into existence 
only when untrammeled genius expends itself 


upon a noble theme. 
Rossiter Jonnson. 





THE PLAINT OF A COMMON- 
PLACE PERSON. 


BELIEVE that editors from time imme- 
morial have been looked upon as the 
Proper confidants for the woes of the perse- 
cuted, the misunderstood, or the unbearably 
aggravated members of the community. Much- 
abused Congressmen, much - oppressed but 





strong-minded women, shrieking for that uni- 
versal panacea, the suffrage, misunderstood 
authors and slandered actresses—all come 
(metaphysically speaking) to sob out their sor- 
rows on the shadowy shoulders of that imper- 
sonal myth—the editor. So I, Mr. Editor, have 
come to-day to call upon you to listen to the 
woes of that much-abused and misunderstood 
being—a commonplace person. 

Now, I beg that you will not at the out- 
set begin by misunderstanding my social and 
mental status. I belong as little to the vast 
multitude of the illiterate or brainless, who 
possess no literary or artistic tastes at all, as 
I do to that favored few who soar triumphantly 
into the celestial ether of highest art. I am 
a person who reads and goes to the theatre, 
and likes music and pictures, but who wants 
to do all these things, and exercise all these 
tastes, in a comfortable sort of a way; and 
who wishes to be amused and interested as 
well as to be kept on an esthetic kind of 
strain all the time. If my mental stature be 
too short to accommodate itself to the Pro- 
erustean bed of the most elevated style of 
art, I do not want to be stretched to fit it, 
nor to be abused b of my deficienci 
Like the distinguished ex-President of the 
late Southern Confederacy, all I ask is to be 
let alone. I am peaceful by nature; I have 
my little likes and dislikes in the way of food 
and clothes, books and music, plays and pict- 
ures, and I wish to travel quietly through life, 
warring with no one, and having a good time 
generally in my own way. But I have a host 
of enemies who will not let me be happy after 
my own fashion. They sling venomous ink 
at me ; they spear me upon pitiless pens ; and 
they hold up my quiet mode of living, my un- 
obtrusive tastes, to the scorn and derision of 
the community. If they wish to do a profit- 
able bit of ill-nature for the newspapers on 
any of the literary or esthetic questions of 
the day, I am the chosen butt for their wit— 
the target for their sharpest shafts. These 
enemies of mine are by some called critics, 
and by others connoisseurs; but I, Mr. Edi- 
tor, have privately christened them bores. 

For instance, I go to the opera. Being a 
commonplace person, I like a little variety in 
the way of musical entertainments, and (I 
dare confess the heinous crime to this unre- 
proachful page) I am fond of Offenbach. I 
can, it is true, appreciate and thoroughly en- 
joy @ fine rendition of any of the works of 
Mozart or Meyerbeer, or of that grandest of 
all operas—Beethoven’s “Fidelio;” and I 
like Verdi and Donizetti, and have a profound 
admiration for Gounod. But I must own that 
I am a little tired of “ Trovatore” and “Tra- 
viata,” “Lucia di Zammermoor,” and “ Linda 
di Chamounix.” ‘The first nine hundred times 
that I heard “Il Trovatore” I liked it; but 
the nine hundredth time occurred about six 
years ago, and since then I have grown rather 
tired of it. And, as to the great works of 
the great masters, we so seldom have artistes 
capable of interpreting them that murder 
most unnatural is generally presented to my 
ears whenever “Les Huguenots” or “Don 
Giovanni” is placed upon the boards. I de- 
clare to you that I would rather hear “ Barbe 
Bleue” or “La Perichule” well sung than 
“Les Huguenots” more vilely murdered than 








ever they were in the St. Bartholomew. I 
state unhesitatingly that I would rather hear 
Aimée in “La Grande Duchesse” than Ma- 
dame Levielli in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” and Ju- 
teau in “‘ Les Cent Viérges ” is far more agree- 
able than Abiugnedi in “ L’Africaine.” 

But my enemies abuse me for this, my 
humble opinion. “There is no melody in 
*Genevitve de Brabant!’” they cry; “no 
fun in ‘La Belle Héléne.’ You wish to be 
amused; amuse yourself with Beethoven's 
‘Symphonies,’ or Schumann’s ‘Something’ or 
other, in any quantity of minors. If you 
wish to relax your mind and to rest your 
wearied brain, attend a Rubinstein recital, 
and refresh your unscientific ears with Bach 
and Haydn. To cheer your drooping spirits, 
we would recommend the contemplation of 
such cheerful spectacles as the caldron of 
‘La Juive,’ the stake of ‘I! Trovatore,’ the 
funeral-pyre of ‘Norma,’ And as to morals, 
oh, horrible, horrible, most horrible! Go, 
depraved thirster after the abominations of 
‘La Perichole’ and ‘ Les Brigands,’ and learn 
purity of taste from the finale of the first act 
of ‘Don Giovanni,’ the flirtaticns of the char- 
acters in ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,’ the pious third 
act of ‘ Faust,’ or the saintly heroine of ‘ La 
Traviata.’ We, who know every thing, know 
also that such perverted tastes were only 
created to be trampled under foot by such 
superior beings as we, and their common- 
place possessors must hide their diminished 
heads in unspeakable confusion.” 

And Rubinstein! The tortures that I 
have suffered on account of that man are 
scarcely to be described. I went to hear him 
faithfully and—I tremble as I confess the 
atrocious crime—J did not like him. I could 
understand that he was an incomparably fine 
performer, but the music that he played 
wearied me terribly. I have no doubt that 
it was very glorious, but the glory was not 
apparent to my senses. Gottschalk was to 
me a revelation. Thalberg was a marvel. 
Miss Topp and Miss Mehlig were admirable. 
But there I had to stop. Rubinstein was 
beyond my comprehension, beyond my powers 
of enjoyment. I know the fault was mine, 
but nevertheless it is no sin, I should think, 
to be incapable of appreciating fugues and 
symphonies, etc. I boldly declare (but I do 
it, however, with the feeling of a daring des- 
perado) that to me Rubinstein was a Bors. 
(Please print that last word in large capitals.) 

It is the same way with books. I have 
read with delight and admiration the works 
of Dickens, Thackeray, and Bulwer, and I 
enjoyed with keen appreciation “Adam Bede,” 
“The Mill on the Floss,” and “ Romola.” But 
I do not like “ Middlemarch.” I do not think 
it is a really good novel, or a perfect piece of 
work asa whole, As a picture-gallery of de- 
tached characters, or as a fragmentary mass 
of fine and original passages, it is unequaled. 
But I do not call such works really good 
novels. Of course I am all wrong. I always 
am. But I mean for once in my Jong and 
persecuted life to say my say, and have done 
with it. 

As for poetry, I have long since given up 
that point in despair. I find in Longfellow’s 
sweet, tender verse a pure and delicate 
poetic feeling, a gentle fancy that flings an 
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exquisite halo of poesy about the facts, the 
feelings, the sights, and the sounds of every- 
day life. But it is very bad taste to admire 
Longfellow. “ The Bridge” is bosh, “ Excel- 
sior” is trash, “Evangeline” is nonsense. 
The four mighty volumes of “The Earthly 
Paradise” are rorced into my unwilling hands 
for compulsory perusal, and I read and find 
an earthly purgatory in the multitudinous 
pages. Or else “ The Ring and the Book” is 
proffered to me as a pleasing substitute; and 
if, driven to madness by much persecution I 
fall into flat rebellion, I am exhorted to turn 
from the poisonous fount of modern verse, 
and to quench my poetic thirst at such 
perenvial springs as the “ Iliad,” ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and the “Inferno” of Dante. 

If I go to the theatre, and, striving to con- 
ciliate my foes as well as to please myself, I 
am present at one of Edwin Booth’s peerless 
Shakespearian revivals, my merciless tor- 
mentors wax eloquent in their honor. “Call 
you this Shakespeare?” they cry. “ Did he 
ever dream of such stage-moonlight when he 
wrote ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ or imagine such 
gorgeous scenery when he gave ‘ Hamlet’ and 
‘Julius Cesar’ to the world. This is can- 
vas, electric light, and fine clothes. Shake- 
speare is only truly Shakespeare when the 
costumes are shabby and incorrect, and when 
the scenery is totally neglected, the same 
Grecian-pillared hall doing duty on different 
nights as the senate-chamber in ‘Othello,’ 
the palace of King Claudius, the banqueting- 
hall of the Capulets, and the castle of Mac- 
beth. Then does the spirit of the divine 
poet descend to vivify the robes of moth- 
eaten merino and cotton-velvet, and to lend 
a glory to the faded trees and tallow-candle 
moon. These costumes of historical accuracy 
and costly materials, this exquisitely-painted 
scenery, these wonderful atmospheric effects 
—pshaw ! these are but clap-trap. Give us 
again the sign-boards and blankets of Shake- 
speare’s time, the dress of the present day as 
in the days of Garrick.” 

Of course any other form of dramatic 
amusement is strictly forbidden. The ballet 
is an abomination, and sensational plays 
(that is, plays with some plot and incident) 
are a detestation. The pious works of Ford, 
Massinger, etc., are commended to our man- 
agers by the high-minded adorers of high art. 
I would like to see one of those esthetic gen- 
tlemen read aloud a list of the titles of Ford’s 
works merely, to an assemblage of the ladies 
of his acquaintance—that is all. 

And, after all, what is high art—particu- 
larly on the stage, whether operatic or 
dramatic? Wachtel, with his glorious voice, 
as fresh, as swift, as steady in its grand leap 
as the first upward dart of the Emperor foun- 
tain at Chatsworth when the imprisoned 
waters are at a touch set free, was a charla- 
tan, not an artiste. Nilsson was not high art, 
I believe. I suppose Sontag is so considered 
now, but when Sontag was alive she was not 
so considered, in this country, at least. I re- 
member a writer in Putnam’s Magazine calling 
to the public “to whisper to themselves, as 
they put on their rose-colored opera-cloaks in 
the silence of their dressing-rooms, that this” 
(meaning one of the performances of Mme. 


Sontag) “is not high art.” I suppose artistes, 





like game, do not get high until they have 
been dead for some time. 

And as to pictures! O Mr. Editor, my 
life is a burden to me because of pictures and 
statues! Thank Heaven, we, in this country, 
are spared from much infliction of the old 
masters (vide Wilkie Collins’s “ Miscellanies ” 
and Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad” for 
particulars concerning such infliction). But 
if I, being a commonplace person, and fond 
of good eating, venture to treat myself to 
early peas, Southern strawberries, or a dish 
of delicate game, a howl goes up from my 
foes. “Wretched being!” they shriek, 
“what a sinful waste of money! You should 
have bought pictures with the sums that you 
squander on the transitory and gross joys of 
the palate!” Vainly do I argue that I, being 
a person of limited means, cannot become 
the possessor of a Meissonier or a Merle, and 
that I am fond of a good table and a social 
life, and that such enjoyments are dearer to 
my soul than would be sketches by Messrs. 
Daubem & Co., worn-out engravings, or fly- 
specked plaster casts, the only works of art 
which I could afford to purchase. “No mat- 
ter!” cry my enemies, “live on bread-and- 
water for months, if you must, but fail not to 
encourage Art” (art always with a capital A). 
“A picture on your walls will elevate your 
mind, refine your feelings, and, in short, do 
every thing for you, except clean your teeth 
and order your dinner.” 

Nor are my woes lessened or my foes di- 
minished in number and virulence if I, being 
a commonplace person, happen also to be a 
woman ; an every-day womanly sort of a wom- 
an, with a taste for pretty dress and a fondness 
for looking as well and being as fashionably 
and elegantly attired as my means will allow. 
Woe is me! “No true woman, no real lady 
ever was stylish,” sneer my foes. “ No woman 
was ever better off with an India shawl than 
without one. No true woman ever crimps 
her hair, wears false braids, buys French 
dresses, or looks at a fashion-plate.” But I, 
being a free-born American cifoyenne, as well 
as a commonplace person, insist on my right 
to be, if I choose, what I suppose my enemies 
would call, an imitation-woman in contradis- 
tinction to the “real” one they are always 
talking about; that is, a female of honest 
feminine tastes, a woman fond of laces, dia- 
monds, India shawls, French dresses, and the 
latest fashions generally. I do not care a 
button for the suffrage. I do not want to be 
a doctor, a lawyer, a soldier, or a clergywom- 
an, and, above all, I do not want to be con- 
tinually abused and vilified and misrepre- 
sented. 

I do not know the facts of the case, but it 
does seem to me that commonplace persons 
have some rights. I think that a great many 
people of fair average ability like to read the 
novels of Miss Braddon and Wilkie Collins, 
to listen to the music of Offenbach, and to go 
to see sensation dramas, and I think that 
they fail to injure the community by so 
doing. I think that if a man likes good din- 
ners and does not care for pictures, that he 
has a perfect right to give and to eat good 
dinners, and to leave pictures alone. I think 
that if a woman wishes to dress well, and can 
afford to do so, that she is a boon to the world 
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at large, because she makes of herself a pleas- 
ing object for every eye to rest upon, and, in 
so doing, she is worthy of commendation in- 
stead of blame. I think—but what matters 
it what I think? I belong to that melancholy 
majority who have no rights that a persecut- 
ing minority is bound to respect—I am a 
commonplace person. At that dismal recol- 
lection, I break my pen, upset my inkstand, 
and bid you, Mr. Editor, a tearful farewell. 


Pennina WILLIAMs. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


N our first article we pointed out the man- 

ner of electing the lord-mayor, and stated 
briefly his most important offices. We will 
now proceed to consider, more in detail, the 
nature of the obligations which the chief 
magistrate of the city of London is called 
upon to fulfill when he becomes “ king of the 
eity.” Setting aside the duties of ex-officio 
privy councillor, which simply resolve them- 
selves into advising the privy council on all 
matters in which the sovereign ‘may be 
concerned with the city, and the lord-may- 
or’s duties, also, as presiding officer of the 
Court of Common Council—an office, in our 
humble opinion in this case, open to very 
grave questioning because of the arbitrary 
authority it bestows to control the proceed- 
ings of that body—the next, and perhaps 
most important, office held by the mayor is 
that of police magistrate at the London Man- 
sion House, the supreme police court of the 
city. In giving any account of the municipal 
institutions of a city like London, it becomes 
absolutely necessary to go back through some 
pages of history to find authority for almost 
any custom existing in it; and so, in dealing 
with what we shall term the city courts, of 
which the Mansion-House police court is one, 
we find the authority for the lord-mayor’s sit- 
ting as a magistrate to be discovered in a 
custom prevailing in former times—deemed 
so essential, it seems, to the well-being of the 
citizens of London as to be recorded in more 
than a score of the city’s charters—providing 
that the citizens shall elect justices of their 
own, and shall not plead without the walls 
for any plea. To uphold this privilege, at 
this day, there are within the city of London 
proper an almost endless variety of local 
courts for the dispensation of civil and crimi- 
nal justice, of the very existence of the ma- 
jority of which, it might be safely inferred, 
that the citizens of London are most pro- 
foundly ignorant. Omitting a whole host of 
minor courts, of the practice of which, also, 
not one lawyer in ten, even in London, ap. 
pears to know any thing, we give here a short 
summary of the principal : The Court of Mayor 
and Aldermen of the Outer Chamber, or Lord- 
Mayor’s Court, having an unlimited jurisdic- 
tion in personal actions, and a peculiar juris- 
diction in cases arising out of the customs 
of London, over which the recorder (a law- 
yer), or his deputy, presides as judge, and in 
which barristers plead, as in the superior 
courts of common law at Westminster; the 
Court of Mayor and Aldermen of the Inner 
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Chamber, which has a legal jurisdiction over 
the city companies, and as to brokers, water- 
men, etc., and other matters with which 
the aldermen of London are, by the con- 
stitution of the corporation peculiarly in- 
trusted; a court, called the Sheriff's Court, 
having a jurisdiction almost concurrent with 
the Lord-Mayor’s Court; a small-debts court, 
emanating by act of Parliament; a peculiar 
Court of Arbitration held before the lord- 
mayor; a Court of Conservancy—a most im- 
portant tribunal, holding certain jurisdiction 
in respect to the navigation of the Thames, 
held before the lord-mayor as conservator of 
the Thames; a Court of Quarter Sessions, 
held by the lord-mayor, aldermen, and re- 
corder, as justices of the peace; a Court of 
Jail Delivery held at the Old Bailey—al- 
though the judges of the superior courts of 
law sit, in rotation, to try cases, yet there are 
always present with them on the bench two 
or three of the aldermen and one or other of 
the sheriffs; two police courts held at the 
Mansion House and the Guildhall by the lord- 
mayor and individual aldermen in their char- 
acter of justices of the peace; the Coroner’s 
Court for the city and liberties: these are a 
a portion of the courts of law of the city of 
London, and, to describe them, Lord Coke 
has said, would “ require a whole volume of 
itself.” 

The principle recognized by the early 
charters—which we have already alluded to— 
that the citizens should elect their own magis- 
trates, has been carefully observed ever since. 
The lord-mayor and aldermen are legally the 
jadges in the Mayor’s Court (the most impor- 
tant inferior civil court in London), etc., in 
civil cases, and of the Central Criminal Court 
(the most important criminal court, saving 
the Queen’s Bench, in England), etc., in crimi- 
nal matters. They are also the only acting 
magistrates of the city. It is true the law 
officers of the corporation—the recorder, com- 
mon sergeant, city solicitor—take a great deal 
of the actual labor from the aldermen’s shoul- 
ders, but this is simply as officers—the mayor 
and aldermen are the principals. 

At the Mansion House the lord-mayor sits 
perhaps three days in the week (on the re- 
maining three days an alderman presides), 
and he always takes part in important pre- 
liminary criminal investigations. He has pre- 
cisely the same power conferred upon him as 
a stipendiary magistrate, without, unfortu- 
nately, a stipendiary’s law learning; but in 
the exercise of a justice’s office the lord-mayor 
is assisted by a “chief clerk” —a gentleman 
of legal education and attainment, whose duty 
it is to adjust the forms of the proceedings 
to meet the cases brought before the court, 
and to assist the presiding magistrate with 
his (the chief clerk’s) advice and judgment 
in cases where questions may arise of a purely 
technical character. It is no part of the 
writer’s duty to criticise this perhaps ques- 
tionable state of affairs; but he cannot 
help mentioning a fact recently told him by 
a Hertfordshire County magistrate, who had 
had some experience of the administration 
of justice in his own county-town. County 
magistrates in England are unpaid magis- 
trates, appointed by the lord-chancellor, who 
are assisted in their duties on the bench by a 














clerk (a lawyer) precisely in the same way the 
lord-mayor and aldermen of London are as- 
sisted in theirs. The Hertfordshire magistrate 
told the writer that within his (the magis- 
trate’s) experience it had constantly occurred 
that the presiding justice had exceeded his 
authority, and had sentenced a prisoner to a 
term of imprisonment over and above what 
the law provided; whereupon an unseemly 
wrangling ensued. 

“] sentence you to six months’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labor,” said the magistrate. 

“ You can’t do it,” says the clerk, jump- 
ing up. 

“Who said I couldn’t do it?” asks the 
magistrate. 

“T say you can’t do it: the act says three,” 
replies the clerk, with considerable unction. 

“Allow me to look at it.—Then your 
sentence, prisoner, for this offense, is three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labor,” says 
the magistrate, after studying the law upon 
the case. But how detrimental to that dig- 
nity which is inseparably associated with the 
proper administration of justice! 

Of course this wouldn’t occur in the city, 
and the corporation of London defend the 
system of having law in their city adminis- 
tered by aldermen, justices, and magistrates 
of their own appointment, instead of by stipen- 
diaries, on the grounds that “almost all the 
aldermen are, or have been, engaged in the 
pursuit of commerce and trade within the 
city; and have been accustomed to judicial 
inquiries by occupying the post successively 
of petty, special, and grand jurymen for many 
years.” In the great majority of cases that 
come before the lord-mayor and aldermen, 
the corporation says, in a printed defense of 
the system: “ The matters to be investigated 
are questions of fact, on which their com- 
merce with the world and their knowledge 
acquired as jurymen prove of the greatest 
value ; and the relative proportion of acquit- 
tals and convictions of their commitments ” 
(a justice only presides at the preliminary in- 
vestigation, and commits for trial or otherwise 
as he thinks fit; he, of course, has summary 
jurisdiction in certain petty offenses), “at 
the Central Criminal Court, manifestly proves 
that the judgment exercised by them is at 
least as frequently justified by the result of 
the trial as in the case of other commit- 
ments” (by stipendiaries) “to the same tri- 
bunal. . . . No one,’ the paper we quote from 
goes on to say, “has questioned the charac- 
ter and professional ability of the clerks in 
attendance upon the lord-mayor and the alder- 
men in the justice-rooms.” 

In bringing our remarks on the lord- 
mayor’s office to a close, it would be mani- 
festly improper to omit allusion to the privi- 
lege he possesses —a privilege very highly 
esteemed, and in fact inseparable from the 
office—of giving public entertainments to 
distinguished personages at the cost of the 
citizens; but it is right to mention that the 
chief magistrate of the city of London is 
usually deemed a fortunate man if, at the ex- 
piration of his year of office, he is not a loser 
of from ten to twenty thousand dollars in re- 
turn for this honor of hospitably entertaining 
great personages. Nevertheless, the corpora- 
tion grant their chief magistrate, by way of 











salary and for state purposes during his year 
of office—we take the last grant made, in 
1872—no less a sum than forty-four thousand 
five hundred and seventy-five dollars. It 
therefore costs the city of London something 
to support its lord-mayor. And it must be 
borne in mind that this sum is not intended 
to cover the cost of extraordinary entertain- 
ments or féles, for, on referring to the “ State- 
ment of the Receipts and Payments of the 
City’s Cash,” just issued, we find that the 
amount paid by the citizens of London 
proper, for one thing and another, on the occa- 
sion of the “ Returning of Thanks” for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales, was a little 
over forty-eight thousand dollars; and that 
the price paid for the “Inauguration of the 
Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Market ” was 
twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars, 
The citizens of London retain their old proud 
privilege of spending money with no niggard 
hand. Well for them that they can do so. 

It will be remembered that we have stated 
the three established bodies of the ancient 
cradle of the English capital to be: Firstly, 
the Court of Aldermen; secondly, the Court 
of Common Council ; thirdly, the Court of 
Common Hall—the first-named body, which 
exercises judicial and executive authority, 
being composed of the aldermen and the lord- 
mayor; the second, which exercises legis- 
lative authority, being composed of the coun- 
cilmen, the aldermen, and the lord-mayor; 
and the third mentioned, which is a purely 
elective body, being composed of the lord- 
mayor, four aldermen, and the liverymen of 
the guilds of the city. Now, as to the alder- 
men: These gentlemen are appointed by the 
resident freemen of the twenty-six wards into 
which the city is divided; one alderman for 
each ward. Such wards are altogether un- 
equal in extent; and the electors must be 
Sreemen householders, we believe, at a yearly 
rental of ten pounds; the consequence of 
this state of things—the number of small 
wards exceeding the number of large wards 
by more than two to one—is, that the privi- 
lege of electing members of a body holding 
a vast amount of power, which we shall show 
presently, is virtually in the hands of a mi- 
nority which can be said to represent neither 
the wealth nor the intelligence of the city. 
It has been mentioned in our previous article 
that the freedom of the city is not enforced 
upon wholesale dealers—the great London 
merchants. A large proportion, therefore, 
of those who should be most interested in 
municipal government, the men of wealth— 
the men who occupy warehouses and offices 
in the city during the day, and live in the 
suburbs—are debarred from voting, being 
disqualified by reason of non-residence in 
the legal sense, for every voter to city 
offices in London must be both a resident 
freeman and a rated householder. As the 
lord-mayor is selected from the Court of 
Aldermen—his own body—it will be seen 
how prejudicial to the public interests this 
want of whole representation becomes. The 
power in the hands of the aldermen appears 
to be almost unlimited. They of course have 
the power of expending public money. Upon 
all questions whatever relating to the affairs 
of the corporation they may deliberate, and 
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vote, not only in their own court, but also as 
members of the Court of Common Council. 
About one-third the members of every stand- 
ing committee of the Court of Common Coun- 
cil appear to be aldermen, and on some com- 
mittees it seems that the whole of the alder- 
men are eligible, and form half the number 
of members. Every alderman is a judge in 
various civil courts, as has been shown, and 
is a justice of the peace, not in name only but 
in fact, and not only for his own ward, but for 
the whole city. He is also, by virtue of his 
office, a visitor of the prisons, and superin- 
tends their management, The aldermen are 
elected for life, and their proceedings when 
sitting as a court are private, so that they are 
irresponsible to public opinion. And they 
have various offices connected with the cor- 
poration of high value solely in their gift, 
which as a matter of course extends their in- 
fluence immensely. It should be mentioned 
also that the Court of Aldermen appoint the 
recorder, the principal judge of the Central 
Criminal Court, the jurisdiction of which ex- 
tends over, not only the city, but the whole 
of the metropolitan districts, and elsewhere. 
Finally, every alderman becomes, by rotation 
(unless he has rendered himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to the rest of his brethren, in 
which case the order is sometimes changed), 
lord-mayor, the chief magistrate, and chief 
executive officer of the city of London. 

There are two hundred and six (not two 
hundred and forty, as previously stated) mem- 
bers of the Court of Common Council, elected 
pretty much in the same way as the aldermen 
are elected, but annually, from the twenty-six 
city-wards. The alderman and the council- 
men of each ward are charged with the affairs 
of that ward; and in the Common-Council 
chamber the aldermen, together with the 
councilmen, form the true municipal council 
of the city, divided into permanent and special 
committees. The Common Council of itself, 
however, has a very large amount of power 
(but the balance is in favor of the aldermen); 
and it elects the Common Sergeant and City 
Solicitor (law-officers), the Town Clerk, the 
Remembrancer, the Judges of the Sheriff’s 
Court, the City Tradesmen, and a host of sub- 
ordinate officers, with salaries varying from 
twenty-five thousand to three thousand dol- 
lars a year. These matters are mentioned 
because they serve to point out wherein the 
real power of a Common-Councilman consists 
—viz., in having a very large control over the 
expenditure of the city’s cash, which for 1872 
amounted to one million eight hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars, and which for the 
last ten years amounts to no less a sum than 
eighteen million six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. And the number of inhabited houses 
within the jurisdiction of the corporation of 
the city of London is only nine thousand three 
hundred and twenty-one, and the population 
is but seventy-four théusand seven hundred 
and thirty-two. 

The corporation of the city of London can 
~ by no means be said to be a representative 
institution, although it certainly claims to be 
such ; but this, no doubt, arises not so much 
from its own fault nowadays—for there are as 
earnest reformers to be found in the corporate 





body of the English capital as elsewhere—as 
from an inborn love, derived from legions ofan- | 


cestors, to set its foot down upon any and every 
attempt to encroach upon its centuries-old char- 
ters. “ Noli me tangere /” is the motto upon the 
banner it proudly flaunts in the face of the 
Commons; and, no matter how needed the 
reform, still, “Touch me not, nor harm my 
prerogatives!” Can any thing be more ab- 
surd than its system of liverymen and /ree- 
men? Freemen in this year of grace 1873! 
Any one who has read history knows that 
corporate towns were only the fortresses of 
liberty in feudal times. In those ages there 
were but two classes—masters and serfs, All 
who were not freemen were bondsmen, or 
villeins, belonging as property to some great 
nobleman, in the same sense as the timber 
growing upon his estate. It was impossible 
in those days to value too highly the privi- 
leges of freedom conferred upon corporations 
by royal charter. The Great Charter was only 
granted to the freemen of England; and to 
purchase from a corporate town the privileges 


of a freeman was to purchase rights of citizen- 


ship not otherwise to be obtained. There 
were other privileges also attendant upon be- 
coming a freeman, and they were privileges 
worth paying for and to be prized; and, no 
doubt, the freemen had a perfect and legiti- 
mate right to band themselves together for 
the protection of their own interests, and to 
get what charters they could, and they were 
the true elective body of the municipality. 
But what power should such antiquated bodies 
hold now? What power should they hold to 
levy indirect taxes—indirect taxes which affect 
the freedom of trade in the English capital, 
and from which every other English city is 
exempt? But, still more, what government 
but the English Government would permit 
these non-representative bodies alone to elect 
the chief magistrate of the most important 
capital in the world? Many of the members 
of the London-City companies are non-resi- 
dents of the city, sharing in the payment of 
none of the local rates and taxes (those fees 
only excepted which were paid originally to 
make them free of the city); and they possess 
an absolute power of electing the lord-mayor, 
the sheriffs (offices of far more importance in 
England than in the United States), and the 
city treasurer (an officer second to none in the 
corporation in point of standing, or in regard 
to the emoluments he derives from his office). 

The subject we have undertaken to treat 
upon is so vast that it is impossible to give 
any but a mere outline of “ How London is 
governed ;” but, in bringing our remarks upon 
the corporation of London proper to a close, 
and although that corporation spends a small 
fortune annually in opposing much -needed 
reforms in Parliament, and pays an officer (a 
lawyer) an annual salary specially to oppose 
such reforms, it is impossible not to admire 
the way in which London has managed to 
preserve its ancient Saxon independence in- 
violate, and to hold fast on to its political 


and judicial customs. 
Cuartes E. Pascor. 


THREE SYMBOLS. 


HEY bore to an island in the sea 
One—an exile lone— 
Who made and spoke these parables three, 
When his hope had flown: 








A wind-harp swelled into perfect song 
*Neath Zephyr’s soft touch ; 

But Boreas did it a grievous wrong, 
For he smote it too much— 

He smote it so rudely, its delicate chords 
Wailed in musical pain, 

Saying, in plaintive and mystical words, 
“* We accord not again!” 


A lark sprung up from the dewy corn 
With an arching throat, 
Greeting the light of the blushing morn 
With a proud, sweet note. 
With his eye on the sun, and his heart in his 
song, 
He parted the air. 
‘* We shall reach it,” he said, ‘‘though the way 
be long,’ 
But his fate met him there. 


The nightingale sat ’mid the milk -white 
blooms, 
With.her breast on the thorn, 
Making melodious the fragrant glooms 
Till the day should be born. 
In a rapture divine of joy and pain 
Swelled the faithful breast ; 
But the thorn went too deep to come out 


again, 
Thus exultingly pressed ! 


O ravished lyre! and 0 wounded wing! 
And O breathless throat! 
Is it worthy the shattered life to bring, 
To follow your rote? 
Sweet Mother Danae, give me rest, 
For to sing no more! 
The thorn has pierced me too deep in the 
breast, 
And my mounting is o’er! 


Howarp GLirnpon. 
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MEMOIRS OF MADAME CHAR- 
LOTTE OF BAVARIA. 


ADAME CHARLOTTE — Elisabeth de 

Baviére—widow of Monsieur, the broth- 
er of Louis XIV., says, in her “ Memoirs,” 
which few people would be hardy enough to 
translate literally throughout, that there ap- 
peared in print the most horrible scandals 
against the Cardinal Mazarin, which he pre- 
tended to be exceedingly angry about, while, 
in fact, he never cared the least about them 
(i s’en souciait fort peu); but he made a great 
ado over the persecution, and took great 
pains to collect the libels wherever they 
could be found, in order, as was supposed, 
to burn them. But when he once got them 
in his possession he sold them all under the 
hammer, and thereby realized ten thousand 
crowns. This story he used to tell in after- 
years with great gusto. Madame Charlotte 
says of Cardinal Richelieu, that he was sub- 
ject to violent accés de manie, or fits of mad- 
ness, during which he always imagined him- 
self a horse, and would leap over the billiard- 
table, kick his domestics, neighing, and mak- 
ing a terrible noise for an hour or so, or until 
his servants put him to bed, when, after much 
sweating, he would wake and never remember 
what had passed. Of Marie Thérése, queen 
of the grande monarque, the same author 
says that she ate chocolate without ceasing 
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(sans cesse), that she often ate garlic also, and 
that her teeth were black and broken. This 
may account, in some measure, for the gal- 
lantries of the king. Marie Thérdése was 
very fond of playing bassette, though she 
never won, for she could never master any 
kind of game. On her death-bed she said: 
“Since I have been a queen I have only seen 
one happy day.” She died of an abscess on 
the arm, for which Fagon bled her. The di- 
agnosis which follows is sufficiently naive: 
“The emetic that he then gave suffocated 
ber, because of the humor that had struck in 
and fallen on the heart!” Sainte-Beuve 
youches for the honesty and sincerity of Ma- 
dame Charlotte’s character, and his authority 
is unquestionably valuable on such matters. 


BUDDHISM AND CATHOLICITY, 


The Abbé Huc, a most devout Catholic, 
in his “Travels in Thibet,” pointed out so 
naively the parallel existing between Budd- 
hism and Catholicism that his work was 
rewarded by being placed on the “‘ Index Ex- 

ius.” He says: “ The cross, the mitre, 
the dalmatica ” (long white gown, with sleeves 
worn over the alb), “the chappe or pluvial 
that the grand-lamas wear during ceremonies 
outside the temple, the service of two choirs, 
psalmody, exorcism, the censer swung by five 
chains, and opening and closing, benedictions 
given by the lamas, who extend their right 
hand over the heads of the faithful, the rosary 
of beads, ecclesiastical celibacy, spiritual re- 
treats or convents, the worship of saints, 
fastings, processions, litanies, holy water— 
are so many things that the Buddhists have 
in common with us.” The abbé might also 
have added the chanting of the religious ser- 
vices in Sanscrit—a dead language—relics, 
the tonsure, the confessional, the pope or 
grand-lama, vicegerent of Buddha on earth, and 
the burning of incense before the image of 
“the queen of Heaven.” Father Grébillon 
was so dumfounded by these facts that he 
lost his acholarly wits, and committed an 
anachronism of more than five hundred 
years! He declared that Buddhism was an 
outgrowth of Nestorianism. Father Gré- 
maire was more logical in ascribing the whole 
thing to the devil himself. 

Buddhism, as it exists. to-day, dates from 
Sakya, called, in Sanscrit,Gautema. He died 
B.c. 548. It prevails in Thibet, Ceylon, Chi- 
na, Siam, Burmah, all the countries between 
China and India, several trans-Gangetic coun- 
tries, a part of Russia, and Chinese Tartary. 
It numbers nearly or quite four hundred mill- 
ion devotees, and, with Brahminism, which it 
greatly resembles, it may be fairly called “ the 
religion of half the world.” 


A MASONIC CURIOSITY. 


The Rev. George Oliver, in his “ Antiqui- 
ties of Freemasonry ” (London, 1843), quotes 
a famous old manuscript “ found in the desk 
or secritair of a deceased brother ;” and states 
that no less a person than John Locke, May 
6, 1696, procured a copy of this MS. from 
the Bodleian Library, and sent it, with ex- 
planatory notes, to a certain nobleman. In 
the MS. are strange errors, e. g., “Groton 
for Crotona, “Venetians” for Phoenicians, 











and “Peter Gover” for Pythagoras (Pytha- 
gore). 

There are some curious things in the MS, ; 
for example, in answer to the question, 
““ Whatt do the Magonnes concele and Hyde ? ” 
this is given among other answers : ; 

“The arte of Chaunges” (transmutation 
of metals), “ the wey of wynninge the facultye 
of abrac, the skylle of becommynge gude and 
parfyght withouten the holpynges of fere and 
hope, and the universelle language of Ma- 
gonnes.” 

Modern scholars, at least some of them, 
consider the whole thing a fabrication, from 
the fact that so learned a person as Locke 
should say in his pseudo-notes that he is ut- 
terly in the dark as to the meaning of the 
words “ facultye of abrac,” and because the 
MS. has never since been found in the Bod- 
leian Library by any antiquary. 


VASHINGTON: A TRAGEDY. 


In no word perhaps does the French sub- 
stitution of v for w look so comical as in the 
name of our great national hero. This sub- 
stitution is going out of fashion, for all rep- 
utable French printing-houses at the pres- 
ent day keep a small stock of w’s on hand for 
foreign words. They call it “‘dowble-vay,” as 
it is in form, and therefore they give it the 
power of v in pronouncing it. This is unfor- 
tunate, for they can represent the sound ex- 
actly by ow, and Ouashington would hardly look 
so absurd as Vashington, The tragedy of this 
name is in four acts, and was produced at 
the Théatre de la Nation, in Paris, in 1791. 
The author is De Sauvigny, who once served 
in the body-guard of Stanislaus, King of Po- 
land. The tragedy is interesting, as showing 
the influence our Revolution must have had 
upon French politics, and also as displaying 
the French idea of Washington. He stalks 
through the piece like a demigod of the Hin- 
doo drama, and the whole tone of the play is in- 
tensely patriotic. Some of the dramatis per- 
sone, besides Vashington, are Lincol and 
Macdal, lieutenant - generals; Lismor, anti- 
revolutionary ; Joston, envoy from the King 
of England; Madame Nelson, widow of a re- 
lation of Vashington ; Congress, people, war- 
riors, etc. 


FEMALE PROHIBITIONS. 


The idea of impurity as attached to wom- 
an ought to be venerable, if antiquity can im- 
part that quality. In all ancient times, and 
in all countries, women have been forbidden 
to enter places counted specially holy ; and 
we cannot flatter our vanity with the conso- 
lation that such prohibition is confined to 
paganism. In Rome, in the Church of Santa 
Praxeta—a female saint, to make it more 
consistent—there is a famous chapel contain- 
ing two saints, more or less effectively pre- 
served, and a portion of the stake to which 
Christ was tied when scourged by Pilate. All 
women are forbidden to enter this chapel, on 
pain of excommunication. Before the door 
is the notice, or was a few years ago: “Z 
defeso a tutte le donne di entrare in questa san- 
tissima capella sotto pena di scomonanza.” 
Visitors very naturally inquire the reason of 
this, and the answer is, invariably, “‘ Because 








it is a very holy chapel;” that explanation 
being deemed sufficient for any reasonable 
mind. 

The late Professor Lieber, the friend of 
Niebuhr, the historian, relates an anecdote, 
in his “ Reminiscences of Niebubr,” illus- 
trating the clausura of convents in Italy. 
Niebuhr visited one of these convents of 
monks in company with his little son Marcus, 
a pretty child, with long blond ringlets. The 
monks were terribly alarmed, thinking the 
child a girl; but, when they refused to be- 
lieve Niebuhr’s positive assertion to the con- 
trary, he was disgusted, and asked, sarcas- 
tically: “ Pray, how do your consciences get 
over the female fleas, which I dare say are in 
goodly abundance in your convent?” As 
the monks of most convents exclude female 
cats from their chaste retreats, they could 
not reasonably consider Niebuhr’s question 
as irrelevant or impertinent. 


THE FLAMINGO. 


If “ the series distributes the harmonies,” 
as Fourier says, we should perhaps never be 
surprised at Nature’s passion for ringing every 
possible change upon any plan of plant or 
animal; yet it is safe to say that no one could 
behold a red flamingo’s nest for the first time 
without first laughing and then wondering at 
an “initial term of the series” of which he 
had never dreamed. The flamingo is a wader, 
and of course has exceedingly long, thin legs. 
Probably the joints are too long and awkward 
to be tidily folded up in any pretty nest, and 
so this is the plan resorted to: The bird 
builds the “under-pinning” of her nest of 
sticks and dead weeds, much in the shape of 
the old-fashioned dasher-churn. It is com- 
pact, and symmetrical, and high, and on the 
summit the nest is carefully modeled and 
softly lined. On this the bird actually sits 
astride, like a man on a mile-stone; a long 
leg touching the ground on either side. Com- 
ing upon the flamingo taking his noonday 
nap, no one would be apt to recognize a bird 
in the snowy ball of feathers poised above 
the water upon a tall, slender crimson reed ; 
yet the crimson reed is a leg, and the per- 
fectly-round ball conceals the head and neck 
somehow packed under the wing. 

In the Garden of Plants, at Paris, there 
is a flamingo-pond, well shaded on one side, 
and planted with water-weeds, where these 
birds may be seen in most flourishing condi- 
tion. One species has a brilliant streak of 
crimson along the whole length of the wing. 
It was one of this variety that had the mis- 
fortune, some years ago, to lose one of its 
legs. Of course, walking was impossible 
after that, for it must be quite a feat to 
preserve equilibrium even on two such legs 
as the flamingo’s. In this strait of the poor 
bird, a kind surgeon of the society tried 
the experiment of fitting him a wooden leg. 
It worked perfectly, and, no doubt, he may 
be seen still hobbling about like an old sol- 
dier; for in the massacre of the animals in 
the Garden of Plants during the late siege of 
Paris, we may be sure that French sentiment 
was careful to spare a bird having so singular 
a history. 


M. H. 
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THE SOLDIER AND THE VAMPIRE. 


CERTAIN soldier was allowed to go 
home on furlough. Well, he walked 
and walked, and after a time he began to draw 
near to his native village. Not far off from 
that village lived a miller in his mill. In old 
times the soldier had been very intimate with 
him: why shouldn’t he go and see his friend ? 
He went. The miller received him cordially, 
and at once brought out liquor; and the two 
began drinking, and chattering about their 
ways and doings. All this took place toward 
nightfall, and the soldier stopped so long at 
the miller’s that it grew quite dark. 

When he proposed to start for his village, 
his host exclaimed : 

“Spend the night here, trooper! It’s very 
late now, and perhaps you might run into 
mischief.” 

“ How so?” 

“God is punishing us! A terrible war- 
lock has died among us, and by night he rises 
from his grave, wanders through the village, 
and does such things as bring fear upon the 
very boldest! How could even you help being 
afraid of him ?” 

“Not a bit of it! A soldier is a man 
who belongs to the crown, and ‘crown prop- 
erty cannot be drowned in water nor burned 
in fire.’ I'll be off: I’m tremendously anxious 
to see my people as soon as possible.” 

Off he set. His road lay in front of a 
graveyard. On one of the graves he sawa 
great fire blazing. ‘“ What’s that?” thinks 
he. “Let’s have a look.” When he drew 
near, he saw that the warlock was sitting by 
the fire, sewing boots. 

* Hail, brother?” calls out the soldier. 

The warlock looked up and said : 

“ What have you come here for?” 

“Why, I wanted to see what you’re do- 
ing.” 

The warlock threw his work aside and in- 
vited the soldier to a wedding. 

“Oome along, brother,” says he, “let’s 
enjoy ourselves. There’s a wedding going on 
in the village.” 

“ Come along!” says the soldier. 

They came to where the wedding was; 
there they were given drink, and treated with 
the utmost hospitality. The warlock drank 
and drank, revelled and revelled, and then 
grew angry. He chased all the guests and 
relatives out of the house, threw the wedded 
pair into a slumber, took out two phials and 
an awl, pierced the hands of the bride and 
bridegroom with the awl, and began drawing 
off their blood. Having done this, he said to 
the soldier : 

“ Now let’s be off.” 

Well, they went off. On the way the sol- 
dier said : 

“Tell me; why did you draw off their 
blood in those phials ? ” 

“ Why, in order that the bride and bride- 
groom might die. To-morrow morning no 
one will be able to wake them. I alone know 
how to bring them back to life.” 

“ How’s that managed ?” 

“The bride and bridegroom must have 
cuts made in their heels, and some of their 
own blood must then be poured back into 
those wounds. I’ve got the bridegroom’s 
blood stowed away in my right-hand pocket, 
and the bride’s in my left.” 

The soldier listened to this without letting 
a single word escape him. Then the warlock 
began boasting again. 

“Whatever I wish,” says he, “that I 
ean do!” 

“T suppose it’s quite impossible to get the 
better of you?” says the soldier. 

“Why impossible? If any one were to 








make a pyre of aspen-boughs, a hundred loads 
of them, and were to burn me on that pyre, 
then he’d be able to get the better of me. 
Only he’d have to look out sharp in burning 
me; for snakes and worms and different kinds 
of reptiles would creep out of my inside, and 
crows and magpies and jackdaws would come 
flying up. All these must be caught and flung 
on the pyre. If so much as a single maggot 
were to escape, then there’d be no help for 
it; in that maggot I should slip away!” 

The soldier listened to all this and did 
not forget it. He and the warlock talked and 
talked, and at last they arrived at the grave. 

“ Well, brother,” said the warlock, “now 
I'll tear you to pieces. Otherwise you’d be 
telling all this.” 

“What are you talking about? Don’t 
you deceive yourself; I serve God and the 
emperor.” 

The warlock gnashed his teeth, howled 
aloud, and sprang at the soldier, who drew 
his sword and began laying about him with 
sweeping blows. ey struggled and strug- 
gled; the soldier was all but at the end of 
his strength. “ Ah!” thinks he, “I’m a lost 
man—and all for nothing!” Suddenly the 
cocks began to crow. The warlock fell life- 
less to the ground. 

The soldier took the phials of blood out 
of the warlock’s pockets, and went on to the 
house of his own people. When he kad got 
there, and had exchanged greetings with his 
relatives, they said: 

“ Did you see any disturbance, soldier?” 

“No, I saw none.” 

“Therenow! Why we've a terrible piece 
of work going on in the village. A warlock 
has taken to haunting it!” 

After talking a while, they lay down to 
sleep. Next morning the soldier awoke, and 
began asking: 

“Tm told you’ve got a wedding going on 
somewhere here?” 

“There was a wedding in the house of a 
rich mujik,” replied his relatives, “but the 
bride and bridegroom have died this very 
night—what from, nobody knows.” 

“ Where does this mwjik live?” 

They showed him the house. Thither he 
went without speaking a word. When he 
got there, he found the whole family in tears. 

“ What are you mourning about ? ” says be. 

“Such and such is the state of things, 
soldier,” say they. 

“TI can bring your young people to life 
again. What will you give me if I do?” 

“Take what you like, even were it half of 
what we've got!” 

The soldier did as the warlock had in- 
structed him, and brought the young people 
back to life. Instead of weeping, there began 
to be happiness and rejoicing; the soldier 
was hospitably treated and well rewarded. 
Then—left about, face! off he marched to 
the starosta, and told him to call the peasants 
together and to get ready a hundred loads of 
aspen-wood. Well, they took the wood into 
the graveyard, dragged the warlock out of his 
grave, placed him on the pyre, and set it 
alight—the people all standing round in a 
circle with brooms, shovels, and fire-irons. 
The pyre became wrapped in flames, the war- 
lock began to burn. His corpse burst, and 
out of it crept snakes, worms, and all sorts 
of reptiles, and up came flying crows, mag- 
pies, and jackdaws. The peasants knocked 
them down and flung them into the fire, not 
allowing so much as a single maggot to creep 
away! And so the warlock was thoroughly 
consumed, and the soldier collected his ashes 
and strewed them to the winds. From that 
time forth there was peace in the village. 

The soldier received the thanks of the 
whole community. He stayed at home some 
time, enjoying himself thoroughly. Then he 
went back to the czar’s service with money 
in his pocket. When he had served his time, 





he retired from the army, and began to live 
at his ease.—“ Russian Folk-Tales,” by W. R. 
S. Ralston. 


—_+—_ 


ROUSSEAU AND THERESA LE VAs. 
SEUR. 


If Rousseau’s departure for Venice was a 
wholly insignificant element in his life, his 
return from it was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by an event which counted for nothing 
at the moment, which his friends by-and-by 
came to regard as the fatal and irretrievable 
disaster of his life, but which he persistently 
described as the only real consolation that 
Heaven permitted him to taste im his misery, 
and the only one that enabled him to bear 
his many sore burdens. 

He took up his quarters ata small and 
dirty hotel not far from the Sorbonne, where 
he had alighted on the occasion of his second 
arrival in Paris. Here was a kitchen-maid, 
some two-and-twenty years old, who used to 
sit at table with her mistress and the guests 
of the house. The company was rough, being 
mainly composed of Irish and Gascon abbés, 
and other people to whom graces of mien and 
refinement of speech had come neither by 
Nature nor cultivation. The hostess herself 
pitched the conversation in merry Rabelaisian 
key, and the apparent modesty of her serving. 
woman gave a zest to her own license. Rous- 
seau was moved with pity for a maid defense. 
less against a ribald storm, and from pity he 
advanced to some warmer sentiment, which I 
am uncertain how to name, and he and The- 
resa Le Vasseur took each other for better or 
worse, in a way informal but most effective. 
This was the beginning of a union which 
lasted for the length of a generation and 
more, down to the day of Rousseau’s most 
tragical ending. She thought she saw in him 
a worthy soul; and he was convinced he saw 
in her a girl of sensibility, simple and free 
from trick, and neither of the two, he says, 
was deceived in respect to the other. Her 
intellectual quality was unique. She could 
never be taught to read with any approach to 
success. She could never follow the order 
of the twelve months of the year, nor master 
a single arithmetical figure, nor count a sum 
of money, nor reckon the price of a thing. 
A month’s instruction was not enough to give 
knowledge of the hours of the day on the dial- 
plate. The words she used were often the 
direct opposites of the words she meant to 
use. 

The marriage choice of others is the in- 
scrutable puzzle of those who have no eye 
for the fact that such choice is the great 
match of cajolery between purpose and in- 
visible hazard, with the blessedness of many 
lives for stake, as intention happens to cheat 
accident or to be cheated by it. When the 
match is once over, deep criticism of a e 
of chance is time wasted. The crude talk in 
which the unwise deliver their judgments 
upon the conditions of success in the rela- 
tions between men and women, has flowed 
with unprofitable copiousness as to this not 
very inviting case. People construct an im- 
aginary Rousseau out of his writings, and 
then fetter their elevated, susceptible, sensi- 
tive, and humane creation, to the unfortunate 
woman who could never be taught that April 
is the month after March, or that twice four 
and a half are nine. Now we have already 
seen enough of Rousseau to know for how in- 
finitely little he counted the gift of a quick 
wit, and what small store he set either on 
literary varnish or on capacity for receiving it. 
He was touched, not by attainment in people 
with whom he had to do, but by moral fibre, 
or his imaginary impression of their moral 
fibre. Instead of analyzing a character, 
bringing its several elements into the bal- 
ance, computing the more or less of this 
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faculty or that, he loved to feel its influence 
as a whole, indivisible, impalpable, playing 
without sound or agitation around him, like 
soft light and warmth and the fostering air. 
The deepest ignorance, the dullest incapacity, 
the cloudiest faculties of apprehension, were 
nothing to him in man or woman, provided he 
could only be sensible of that indescribable 
emanation from voice and eye and movement, 
that silent effusion of serenity around spoken 
words, which Nature has given to some tran- 
quillizing spirits, and which would have left 
him free in an even life of indolent meditation 
and unfretted sense. A woman of high, eager, 
stimulating kind, would have been a more fa- 
tal mate for him than the most stupid woman 
that ever rivalled the stupidity of man. Stim- 
viation in any form always meant distress to 
Rousseau, and the moist warmth of the Savoy 
valleys was not dearer to him than the subtle 
inbalations of softened and close-enveloping 
companionship, in which the one needful 
thing is not intellectual equality, but easy, 
smooth, constant contact of feeling about the 
thousand small matters that make up the ex- 
istence of a day. This is not the highest 
ideal of union that one’s mind can conceive 
from the point of view of intense productive 
energy, but Rousseau was not concerned with 
the conditions of productive energy. He only 
sought to live, to be himself, and he knew 
better than any critics can know for him, 
what kind of nature was the best supplement 
for his own. As he said in an apothegm 
with a deep melancholy lying at the bottom 
of it, you never can cite the example of a 
thoroughly happy man, for no one but the 
man himself knows any thing about it. “By 
the side of people we love,” he says, very 
truly, “‘sentiment nourishes the intelligence 
as well as the heart, and we have little occa- 
sion to seek ideas elsewhere. I lived with 
my Theresa as pleasantly as with the finest 
genius in the universe.” 

Theresa Le Vasseur would probably have 
been happier if she had married a stout sta- 
ble-boy, as indeed she did some thirty years 
hence, by way of gathering up the fragments 
that were left; but in short there is little 
reason to think that Rousseau would have 
been much happier than he was with any 
other mate. There was no social disparity 
between the two. She was a person accus- 
tomed to hardship and coarseness, and so 
was he, and he always systematically pre- 
ferred the honest coarseness of the plain peo- 
ple from whom he was sprung and among 
whom he had lived, to the more hateful 
coarseness of heart which so often lurks un- 
der fine manners and a complete knowledge 
of the order of the months in the year and 
the arithmetical table. Rousseau had been a 
serving-man, and there was no deterioration 
in his going with a serving-woman. However 
this may be, it is certain that for the first 
dozen years or so of his partnership—and 
many others as well as he are said to have 
found in this term a limit to the conditions 
of the original contract—Rousseau had per- 
fect and entire contentment in the Theresa 
whom all his friends pronounced as mean, 
greedy, jealous, degrading, as she was avowed- 
ly brutish in understanding. Granting that 
she was all these things, how much of the re- 
sponsibility for his acts has been thus shifted 
from the shoulders of Rousseau himself, whose 
connection with her was from beginning to 
end entirely voluntary? If he attached him- 
self deliberately to an unworthy object by a 
bond which he was indisputably free to break 
any day if he had chosen, were not the effects 
of such a union as much due to his own char- 
acter, which sought, formed, and perpetuated 
it, as to the character of Theresa Le Vasseur ? 
Nothing, as he himself said in a passage to 
which he appends a vindication of Theresa, 
shows the true leanings and inclinations of a 








man better than the sort of attachments 
which he forms. 

“T needed,” he says, “in the place of 
the ambition which had gone out of my life, 
a vivid sentiment that should fill my whole 
heart,” and in the supposed simplicity and 
docility of her disposition he found the hum- 
ble joy that was the only thing he sought. 
It is a natural blunder in a literate and well- 
mannered society to charge a mistake against 
a man who infringes its conventions in this 
particular way. Rousseau knew what he was 
about as well as politer persons; he was, at 
least, as happy with his kitchen-wench as 
Addison was with his countess, or Voltaire 
with his marchioness, and he would not have 
been what he was, nor play the part he did 
play in the eighteenth century, if he had felt 
any thing derogatory or unseemly in a kitch- 
en-wench. The selection was probably not 
very deliberate; as it happened, Theresa 
served as a standing illustration of two of 
his most marked traits, a contempt for mere 
literary culture, and a yet deeper contempt 
for social accomplishments and social posi- 
tion. In time he found out the grievous dis- 
advantages of living in solitude with a com- 
panion who did not know how to think, and 
whose stock of ideas was so slight that the 
only common ground of talk between them 
was gossip and quodlibets. But her lack of 
sprightliness, beauty, grace, refinement, and 
that gentle initiative by which women may 
make even a sombre life so various, went for 
nothing with him. What his friends missed 
in her, he did not seek and would not have 
valued ; and what he found in her, they were 
naturally unable to appreciate, for they never 
were in the mood for detecting it. “I have 
not seen much of happy men,” he wrote when 
near his end, “perhaps nothing; but I have 
many a time seen contented hearts, and, of all 
the objects that have struck me, I believe it 
is this which has always given most content- 
ment to myself.” This moderate conception 
of felicity, which was always so characteris- 
tic with him, as an even, durable, and rather 
low-toned state of the feelings, accounts for 
his prolonged acquiescence in a companion 
whom men with more elation in their ideal, 
would assuredly have found hostile even to 
the most modest contentment.—“‘ Rousseau,” 
by John Morley. 





—>— 


THE DRAMA IN TANGIER. 


So exceedingly primitive was the general 
aspect of the town and people, and the mode 
of life, public and private, in Tangier, making 
it difficult to the mind to realize the fact that 
we were living in a country almost within a 
stone’s-throw of Europe, in the nineteenth 
century, and not in the times of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment, that I was scarcely 
prepared for the discovery that there was a 
theatre, conducted upon modern principles, in 
the town. 

No sooner, however, was I aware of such 
being the case, and having ascertained that 
the building was situated within a very easy 
distance of the United National Hotel, than I 
resolved to attend the performance that was 
to take place that evening. I sent Selam to 
secure me a place; but, when he returned with 
my ticket of admission, he also brought the 
information that I must take a chair with me 
if I wished to sit down, as no seats were pro- 
vided. Complying with this regulation, I 
started at eight o’clock, Selam walking in 
front of me with a chair and a lantern, like a 
Guy Fawkes out for a holiday. 

After much slipping and stumbling, and 
bumping against walls, in the endeavor to 
peregrinate through the narrow, ill-paved 
streets by the sole light of Selam’s lantern, by 
no means a brilliant illumination itself, we 








arrived at the Temple of Thespis just as the 
orchestra had struck up. 

The actors were a troupe of strolling 
Spanish players, and the following is a verba- 
tim copy of the playbill: 


Teatro. 
Gran funcion pa el Jueves 3 de Febrero de 
187-. 
A Beneficio de 
Dn José Castro y Da. Maria Caceres. 
1° Sinfonia por la orquesta de esta Ciudad. 
2° El magnifico y drama en tres 
actos titulado 
Merino ex Reeicrpa. 
8° La chistosa pieza titulado 
La Famit1a Improvisapa. 
Dando fin con la comedia en un acto del 
genero gitano 
Los cELOs DEL Fio Macaco. 
A las 8. 
Precios—Palcos primeros 6 rvn Lunetas 4 
rvn id 2 8 rvn. 
Entrada 4 la Cazuela 2 rvn. 





The theatre was constructed out of an 
ordinary Moorish dwelling-house, over the 
patio of which a ceiling had been formed, 
and from the centre of this ceiling hung a 
chandelier with six candles. Twelve more 
candles were fixed round the galleries. The 
audience was composed of members of the 
European diplomatic circle, who occupied the 

cos primeros, and a full house of Moors, 
Jews, and Spaniards. No Moorish women 
of course were present, but there was a fair 
proportion of the lovely daughters of Israel 
(many of the Tangierine Jewesses are truly 
beautiful women) among the audience, whose 
bright-colored and picturesque costumes made 
the assemblage look quite gay. 

The “sinfonia,” which consisted of the 
lively Spanish tune Las Malaguenas, was per- 
formed indifferently well by the orchestra, 
composed of three fiddles and a guitar. The 
acting was by no means bad, but there were 
a few drawbacks to the complete success of 
the pieces represented. The prompter, for 
instance, would have performed his duty 
more to the advantage of the actors and the 
play, though less probably to the amusement 
of the audience, had he concentrated his at- 
tention on the business usually a 
to his office, instead of bestowing so much 
it on the management of a large green um- 
brella, under which he was seated, and which 
he apparently imagined concealed the fact 
of his presence from the onlookers. He oe- 
casionally dropped his book too, or turned 
over the leaves at random, which created 
considerable and rather puzzling irregularity 
in the sequence of the conversations proceed- 
ing on the stage. In addition to this, he was 
sometimes forced to leave his place of imagi- 
nary retirement in order to assist in scene- 
shifting, or to remove the stage properties, 
consisting of a small round table and a 
rickety Windsor chair, which articles served 
in the first piece as the furniture of a royal 
palace. On these occasions the actors had to 
manage as best they could without his assist- 
ance, upon which, it then became apparent, 
that they depended a good deal. 

Smoking was permitted in all parts of the 
house, and the license was fully availed of. 
Dogs, too, were admitted to the pit, until the 
barking and howling of the few who gave 
their attention to the performance, and the 
snarling and yelping of the many who availed 
themselves of the occasion to adjust their 
mutual differences, became so embarrassing 
to the actors, that it was respectfully sub- 
mitted to the owners of the animals that they 
should be ejected—a suggestion which was at 
once acceded to, though not effected without 
some difficulty and confusion. 
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During the intervals between the pieces, 
coffee was carried round, and much good- 
humored “chaff” took place between the 
occupants of the various parts of the house. 

The actors did not object, when called 
upon, to perform any very thrilling or amus- 
ing incident two or three times over for the 
gratification of the audience, which was cer- 
tainly a most appreciative one. The recep- 
tion accorded to them in Morocco must have 
been highly flattering to those poor strollers, 
who, I heard, were pelted with potatoes in the 
theatre at Gibraltar. 

At the conclusion of the performance the 
lights were blown out, and the audience had 
to find their way into the streets by means of 
the lanterns which all had brought with them. 
Getting out of a crowded theatre is at all 
times attended with more or less of “ scroodg- 
ing ;” but every one being armed with a chair 


} + 


So that was the poet’s wife. I followed 
her through the hall-way into the yard, and 
thence to the garden-gate. 

“Father!” she sung out in her clear alto 
voice. A second afterward, Bjérnson’s tall 
figure emerged from behind a bosquet. He 
was in his shirt-sleeves, and held a sprinkler 
in his hand. I had not seen him for seven 
years. He had grown visibly older, and his 
fine manly face looked care-worn. Our mu- 
tual recognition was instantaneous. There 
was a warm grasp of the hand, and a kindly 
northern welcome. 

“ And you are going to leave us ?” I asked, 
after the first tings were over. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, knitting his massive 
brow, “I must.” His wife, who stood by our 
side, nodded her head silently, while a shadow 
of grief stole over her fine, sunny counte- 
nance. We went to the sitting-room—a plain- 
ly-furnished apartment. In a corner stood 





and a lantern, added a considerable t 
of novelty to the “ scroodging” getting out 
of the theatre in Tangier.—‘“‘A Winter in 
Morocco,” by Amelia Perrier. 


—_——+——_— 
A VISIT TO BJORNSON. 


For some time past rumors had been in 
circulation among the literary men of Chris- 
tiania to the effect that Bjirnson, Norway’s 
most popular novelist and poet, intended to 
turn his back upon his native country, and to 
seek a new home in the great transatlantic 
republic. Nothing authentic, however, could 
be ascertained in regard to this interesting 
subject, and recently those who pretended 
to be best informed about Bjérnson’s inten- 
tions, asserted confidently that the above- 
mentioned rumors were entirely groundless. 
An interview, which the writer had on the 
17th of May with Mr. Bjérnson himself at 
his idyllic home in the village of Swantwyk, 
near Trondjhem, established the fact, unfor- 
tunately for Norway and its literature, that the 
reverse was the case, and that the land of 
fiords and snow-clad mountains is about to 
lose for evermore its most gifted son. 

It was on the 16th of May, at the opening 
of the Storthing, when Dr. Ahrenson, the rep- 
resentative from Bergen, the author of the 
popular work on “Mental Diseases,” said to 
me, “ Have you seen Bjérnson? I believe he 
is in town.” 

What could be more welcome news to me ? 
I went to his hotel, and, to my mortification, 
found that he had gone home a few hours be- 
fore. Swantwyk, of which Bjérnson is the 
vicar, is but four hours from Trondjhem. It 
occurred to me, as I had nothing special to 
do there for a day or two, that I might just as 
well drive out there, and have a chat with the 
great novelist. It was five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon when my carriage stopped in front of 
the parsonage. It is a low, one-story wooden 
building, that must have been erected at least 
one hundred years ago. With its gabled 
roof, its heavy, time - begrimed thatch, its 
small round windows, and the ivy covering 
its curious front, Bjérnson’s house is one 
which, when once seen, will never be forgot- 
ten. It is no wonder that men who live in 
such houses have poetic inspirations. Ander- 
sen told me one day that the old house at 
Odense, where he was born, had inspired him 
with some of his happiest thoughts. The 
May evening was balmy and beautiful. Pro- 
found tranquillity reigned in the quaint old 
village of Swantwyk. The peasants were yet 
at work in the fields. Only a few chubby 
cbildren were in the unpaved streets. I 

- alighted and stepped up to the open door. 
A good-natured-looking, rather prepossessing, 
rosy-cheeked, fair-haired woman of thirty-two 
or three, received me. 

“Ts the vicar in ?” I asked. 

“ My husband is in the garden.” 





the desk on which Bjérnson had written his 
last three books. We sat down; Frau Bjérn- 
son brought in the coffee-pot, and, while we 
sipped the fragrant beverage, I heard the 
whole sorrowful story from the poet’s lips. It 
was the old tale of ill-requited literary genius. 
What a shame for Norway! Her greatest 
author, her most popular novelist, her sweet- 
est poet, her most charming fairy-story teller, 
so poor that he does not know how to make 
both ends meet! 

“You see,” said Bjérnson, “I have been 
struggling hard for ten years. My vicarage 
pays me but two hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. For my books I have hardly received 
any thing. My son Olaf should be sent to the 
lyceum. I cannot afford it. Why should I 
stay, then, in Norway? I was told that my 
books had been well received in America. 
For two years I have been a close student of 
the English language; I can now write it 
with some degree of fluency. Our Norwegians 
in America are prosperous. Why should not 
I do well there likewise? If I do not suc- 
ceed as a writer, I have strong arms to work.” 

The good wife now interposed. She said 
she dreaded the long sea-voyage, but her hus- 
band had been unhappy in Swantwyk for a 
year or longer, and dreamed day and night of 
the New World. 

“Have you any offers from parties in 
America ?” I asked. 

“ None at all,” replied Bjérnson ; ” I shall 
go to New York in October next on a venture. 
If I find something to do there, I shall remain 
in the city. Otherwise I shall go farming in 
the Northwest.” 

I ventured to remonstrate. 

“ Why not apply to the royal government 
for an increase of salary,” I asked. Bjérnson 
smiled bitterly. 

“T have done so time and again, and hard- 
ly received an answer. The government at 
Stockholm, you know, does not care much for 
Norway anyway ; and, to tell you the truth, I 
believe it hates Norwegian literature.” 

I bade Bjérnson and his wife farewell with 
a heavy heart. We cannot blame the poet 
for turning his back upon our country, but 
only ourselves. — Goldsmidt’s Skandi- 
visk Review, 


—_—+ — 


LANDOR ON HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


His trenchant opinions on subjects of 
literature were always explicable by some 
reference to his own habits of thought and 
lines of knowledge. Latin was so thoroughly 
familiar to him that his ee on the 
classics were like those of a contemporary. 
With Ovid he was completely content, but 
there was something that displeased him in 
both Virgil and Horace; “they were excel- 
lent,” he said, “for school-boys and school- 
masters: but they did not write Latin. I 





suppose he meant his ideal of what the lan. 
guage ought to have been. When a style 
really captivated him, there was no exaggera. 
tion too large for its praise—Herodotus, De. 
mosthenes, and Catullus, in the olé world: 
Voltaire and La Fontaine in the modern, 
were the only perfect masters, “ but there is 
something above perfection—such as Shake. 
speare.” Of our own popular writers he was 
rarely laudatory. 

* Roscoe’s works are one feather-bed of 
words ;” “Gibbon is an old dressed-up fop, 
keeping up the same sneering grin from one 
end of his history to the other with incredible 
fixity ;” “ Young, in his snip-snap verse, is as 
sure to destroy a poetical thought he has got 
hold of as a child a butterfly ;” “In Hallam 
you may light on a small cake of fine flour, 
but the rest is chaff, chaff.” “ Walter Scott's 
verse is not to be sung or danced—it is to be 
jumped.” But, in a letter to Mr. Crabb Rob. 
inson, he designates Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth, as “ three turrets, none of which 
could fall without injuring the others.” Again, 
“ Southey’s translation of the ‘Cid’ is ali 
written in words sanctified, not corroded, by 
time "—was one of many praises of his 
friend’s various productions. He rarely per- 
sisted in his harsher judgments. Of Byron, 
in an early “ Conversation,” he had drawn a 
clever fictitious portrait—“ strong as poison, 
and original as sin ;” and he never-liked him 
till after his heroic death, for so we may call 
it in spite of Goethe’s solemn judgment : 

“ "T4I] from all earthly fetters free, 

He strove to win the Hero's lot ; 

But Fate decreed that must not be, 

And murmured, ‘ Thou hast earned it not.’" 
Shelley he had refused to know, from some 
private reasons, which he afterward passion- 
ately regretted, and always wrote and spoke 
of him with infinite respect. Of Keats he 
felt that “time only was wanting to complete 
a poet who already surpassed all his contem- 
poraries in this country in the poet’s most 
subtle attributes.” To Walter Scott he was 
more than specially harsh, calling him a 
“‘ great ale-house writer ;” but in later days 
he fell back on the novels with more than en- 
joyment, and wondered that Englishmen did 
not glory in them more: “ The Germans 
would, and so should we, if hatred of our 
neighbor were not the religion of authors, 
and warfare the practice of borderers.” Of 
the Brothers Smith he candidly avowed, “I 
ought especially to hate Bobus and Sydney 
for licking me out and out, Bobus in Latin 
poetry and Sydney in English prose; but 
Bobus has had no rival in Latin this eighteen 
hundred years.” (Lord Dudley ranked the 
Latin poets—Lucretius, Bobus, Virgil.) I 
could give many examples of the rare and 
generous delight with which Landor ever wel- 
comed the apparition of genius; it was as a 
fresh metal to the mineralogist, as a new 
planet to the astronomer; the ardor was 
sometimes excessive, but often more than 
justified by the event, and those who are now 
received with the trumpets and shawms of 
popularity look back with deeper gratitude 
to the prescient praise of the young-hearted 
veteran who decorated them from the laurels 
and myrtles of his own classic garden. So 
was it to the very last—to the Boy-poet, who 
shortly before his death— 
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and took away the affectionate benediction 
of his predecessor in the noble art of keep- 
ing alive in high British culture the form and 
spirit of ancient song.*—Lord Houghten’s 
“ Monographs.” 





* Vide Swinburne’s “‘ Poems and Ballads.” 
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HE visit of the Shah Nasr-ed-Din to the 
European capitals has been quite as 
much a revelation to his hosts as to himself. 
As the distance which has lent enchantment 
to the fancies of his semi-barbaric splendor in 
his Eastern home has been annihilated by his 
progress westward, the eyes of Europeans have 
been opened as to many things. While he has 
been witnessing the imposing but rather mo- 
notonous parades, the ballets, and theatrical 
performances which, alone of all the enter- 
tainments arranged for his amusement, he 
seems to have thoroughly enjoyed, and the 
laborious state ceremonies which can have 
afforded him no very novel sensation, he has 
unconsciously been exhibiting himself to kai- 
sers and people in a quite unexpected light. 
People looked forward to seeing a sort of 
Cyrus and Haroun-Al-Raschid in one; a swar- 
thy and romantic-looking personage, ablaze 
with diamonds larger than the Kob-i-noor, 
and appareled in the most gorgeous fabrics 
of the Orient; a noble creature of sanguinary 
tastes, with a stately ferocity about him, and 
the aspect of one who is capable and has a 
habit of ordering the summary execution of 
obnoxious nobles as an appetizer for break- 
fast. The shah has, in these respects, been 
cruelly disappointing ; only now and then has 
he deigned to exhibit the marvelous gems 
which were his heritage ; generally he has ap- 
peared in a provokingly plain, half-European 
costume, which has been in marked contrast 
with the dazzling apparel of his servitors. 
Moreover, instead of being the lofty, dark- 
tinted half-savage who was looked for, he 
turns out to be a rather ordinary, middle-aged 
gentleman of the brunette type, with grayish 
hair, a short and slightly-grizzled beard, a 
rather awkward walk, and—it is but too true 
—the wearer of the most commonplace, pa- 
ternal, every-day pair of gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles! Instead of striding along like a 
haughty and noble denizen of the jungles, 
Nasr-ed-Din is quiet, well-behaved, and good- 
humored, accepting the hospitalities offered 
him with smiling complacency, and provok- 
ingly obtuse to the wonders of the newer 
continent. To be sure, he indulges in many 
eccentricities which would hardly be expected 
ofa European nabob. He shocks court ladies 
and masters of ceremonies, by quietly con- 
veying the rich viands of royal tables to his 
mouth with his fingers; a habit for which he 
can at least claim the sanction of a tradition 
higher than the pedigree of knives and forks. 
Regarding himself as in reality “the Shah-in- 
shah, king of kings,” he treats his hosts, of 
whatever degree in the royal scale, with a 
condescension and indifference which is more 
amusing to the looker-on than to the hosts 
themselves. When he arrived in St. Peters- 


burg, he conducted himself quite as if he 
Were visiting the capital of a Persian province, 





trap, Alexander II., was performing his du- 
ties ; and on his departure, when bidding the 
czar farewell at the railway station, he favored 
him with the results of his inspection. “ Rus- 
sia is well governed,” said he, “I am glad to 
see it. I commend the way in which you are 
ruling; it is gratifying to observe the im- 
provements that are going on. You have my 
approval, and I hope you will continue as 
wisely as you have begun.” While Alexander 
stood in speechless amazement at these ex- 
pressions of amiable commendation, the shah 
added to his surprise by walking quietly up 
to the empress, and nudging her shoulder 
with his own. This is, it seems, the pretty 
Oriental method of bidding adieu to a lady of 
rank; but even the imperial pair of Russia 
may be excused for being for some moments 
quite unable to conceal their astonishment. 
Scarcely less novel were some of the exhibi- 
tions of Oriental habits which he afforded at 
the German court. He never made his ap- 
pearance at the reviews, parades, theatre, or 
even dinner-table, at the appointed hour. 
More than once the emperor and empress 
were kept waiting half an hour, and even an 
hour. The chamberlains, who had never im- 
agined the possibility of such an occurrence, 
urged the shah’s attendants to apprise him 
that their majesties were ready ; but no Per- 
sian could be found rash enough to hint to 
Nasr-ed-Din that he was behind time. Es- 
pecially dangerous would this have been in 
the case of the dinner-hour. The monarch 
of Persia eats when he is hungry; to have set 
hours for meals, would be to deprive him 
of his dignity and absolute independence, 
and bind him down to odious restrictions; 
and to announce to him, at Berlin or any- 
where else, that “dinner was ready,’”’ would 
have been an affront almost carrying with it 
the death-penalty. When sitting beside the 
Empress Augusta at the opera one evening, 
he wished to call her attention to something 
on the stage, and pulled her arm once or 
twice, whereat there was great scandal “in 
court circles,” one lady indignantly exclaim- 
ing, “An empress’s arm is not a sabre-hilt, 
to be thus clutched at!” The seeing of 
sights is said to have bored him prodigiously, 
and on several occasions he flatly refused to 
accompany the emperor, when every arrange- 
ment had been made to that end. At first, 
he was very indignant when he heard that he 
was expected to salute the people when they 
cheered him; he stared at them as if their 
shouts were a bore, and made not the slightest 
movement of head or hand. But as he pro- 
gressed, he became reconciled to returning 
the noisy greetings of the crowds, though his 
salutations were slight and awkward. He 
proved himself fond of the ballet, and at Mos- 
cow had an altercation with the wives whom 
he had brought with him, they insisting on 
sharing the delights he himself seemed to 
enjoy at the theatre. With sublime Oriental 
tyranny he packed them all off to Teheran 





and had come to see in what manner his sa- 


again, an event upon which the English con- 


gratulated themselves, as the prospect of his 
appearing at Victoria’s court with five swarthy 
spouses was an embarrassing one. 


—— The “ Period of Greed ” is the phrase 
which a writer has coined as applicable to the 
present condition of things in American life. 

Each age is apt to win for itself a distinctive 
term, not always with notable accuracy as to 
its characteristics, and always with undue 
prominence of what are merely incidental 
features ; but the descriptive phrase, once in- 
vented, is tolerably sure to cling to the period 
so long as gossips write history and men are 
enamored of “ glittering generalities.” 

Let us assume that our era is truthfully 
the “Period of Greed ”—it might be called 
the “ Period of Education,” the “ Period of 
Scientific Investigation,” the “Period of Po- 
litical Inquiry,” the “Period of Labor Or- 
ganization,” the “Period of Social Convul- 
sion,” the “‘ Period of Cheap Literature,” and 
so on indefinitely—but, as greed is unmis- 
takably one of the conditions of the very 
restless, turbulent, and ambitious life of the 
day, we will not quarrel with the designation, 
but proceed to consider its why and where- 
fore. 

In social phenomena, as well as in other 
things, there are no effects without cause. 
If this period is indeed one of greed, there 
is adequate reason why it should be so. 
We may be certain that the flower is the 
natural product of the shrub, and the shrub 
the legitimate growth of its seed and soil. 
Is the cause of our thirst for gain to be 

found in a sudden development of deprav- 
ity? Is it proof of degeneration? Does 
it come of vicious passions or degrading ap- 
petites? What are the primary conditions 
out of which springs the evil? 

There was a time when men were more 
contented than now. The lesson of sub- 
ordination had been well taught. Each 
man strove to imitate the virtues of his 
father, and was content with that condi- 
tion of life in which he was reared. He 
was stubbornly enamored of the ways of 
his ancestors; what was good enough for 
them was good enough for him; he was ig- 
norant, dull, obtuse, with few wants and no 
aspirations; his greed was a minor, paltry 
greed, exhausting itself in low desires and 
small needs ; so far as regarded higher planes 
of life, or nobler spheres of existence, he had 
no thought and no ambition. 

But public education has come. Books 
have multiplied. Newspapers have their 
myriad impressions. Ideas are diffused. 
Social barriers are thrown down. Rest- 
lessness and ambitior. have been implant- 
ed. Men no longer rest contented, be- 
cause their intelligence has been awakened, 
their faculties stimulated, their moral forces 
set in motion, their whole natures stirred. 
The prizes which hitherto were only for the 
few, have been discovered to be within the 





reach of all who earnestly struggle for them. 
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Culture and education have created a desire 
for the prizes of life, and at the same time 
given the means whereby they may be ob- 
tained. The Period of Greed is nothing 
more than the entirely natural outcome of 
advanced general civilization. Our public 
schools have opened the floodgates—can we 
expect any thing more than that the flood 
should rush in to occupy its new possessions ? 

It is an old saying that the measure of a 
people’s civilization is the measure of their 
wants. There is possibly a supreme civiliza- 
tion that rises above all but the simplest 
wants; but a civilization like ours, which is 
immensely active rather than philosophic, 
which is diffused through all ranks, must, by 
its very nature, fill the people with a multi- 
tude of desires. An active, socially-disposed, 
cultivated person wants a tasteful home, 
good dresses, choice dinners, books, pictures, 
music, horses, summer vacations, foreign 
travel, social intercourse; and, if by a pro- 
cess of cheaply-diffused education we multi- 
ply persons of this calibre, of course there is 
an epidemic of greed. Never before, perhaps, 
in the world has the passion of greed been so 
little like a miser’s desire to accumulate, and 
more nearly a generous, no doubt undisci- 
plined, but still a hearty eagerness to enjoy. 
Having filled the people with hope; having 
shown them that the world and its delights 
are accessible to every man with a strong will 
and firm hand; having invited emulation, en- 
terprise, and struggle; having proclaimed the 
gospel of equality, and written in our school- 
houses that every boy may become prosper- 
ous if not great—having done all this, we are 
suddenly appalled at the array of passions we 
have aroused. We have set up the prizes, 
thrown open the race-course, and then fallen 
into wonder because so many enter the lists 
as eager competitors. We talk about the 
“spirit of intense cupidity,” the “ diabolical 
folly of greed,” the “blight of this accursed 
rage for gold,” all because there is every- 
where an intense avidity in the pursuit of the 
rewards of industry. Having, in short, es- 
tablished a government, and formed a so- 
ciety which encourages and permits every 
man to hope for the best, we are ready to de- 
nounce every man who makes a struggle to 
obtain the best. 

We do not mean to say that much 
evil does not pertain to this condition of 
things. The world is not yet wise enough 
to pursue its ends with discrimination and 
wise moderation. There are great excesses, 
no doubt, but they are also greatly over- 
stated. The world has never lacked men with 
powerful desires and unscrupulous will; we 
know how in earlier times princes, lords, car- 
dinais, barons, have surrendered every virtue, 
and every principle of right, in the pursuit 
of gain; let us not be surprised because a 
few sovereigns of a democracy imitate these 
high examples. 

And we may as well bear in mind also 
that, while some evil comes of this dispo- 


sition, there also comes great good. Greed 
has been a powerful motor in civilization. 
Selfish desires and thirst for gain have led 
to the discovery of continents, have populat- 
ed wildernesses, have covered the sea with 
ships, and the land with roads, have led to 
innumerable discoveries and inventions, have 
made civilization what it is. 

All things idered, a people thoroughly 
animated by a love of gain will achieve great- 
er success in every department of effort than 
a people buried in sluggish content—will win 
even more comforts and felicities, and enjoy a 
far more varied and genuine happiness—which 
very obvious truth may as well teach us to 
tolerate the Period of Greed. 








At this season of the year, when 
almost everybody is a traveler, either by ne- 
cessity or choice, there ought to be a unit- 
ed demonstration throughout the whole land 
against one persistent nuisance, found in all 
our railway-trains. This is the vender of 
small wares. No sooner has the passenger, 
heated and fretted by the small delays and 
numberless vexations that always pertain to 
the beginning of a journey, found himself, as 
the cars move from the station, comfortably 
seated and about to congratulate himself that 
he can now be quiet and at rest, than the car- 
door is wildly thrown open, and a shrill voice 
demands of everybody to purchase news- 
papers. Not even content with this impe- 
rious demand, the small vender proceeds to 
scatter his wares right and left into every- 
body’s lap, returning immediately to gather 
them up, excepting those which a few indi- 
viduals, unmindful of the comfort of the com- 
munity they now form a part, consent to 
appropriate. Instantly, almost, upon the dis- 
appearance of the newspapers, the ubiquitous 
and shrill-voiced lad returns with magazines, 
which he unceremoniously, as in the former 
case, thrusts into everybody’s lap. Scarcely 
are the magazines disposed of, when the tire- 
less and unterrified lad comes again with a 
shelf of books, rattling over authors’ names 
with vast volubility, and again making a re- 
ceptacle of too convenient knees. After 
the literary wares come edibles: at one mo- 
ment one is assailed with importunities to 
buy gum-drops; at the next he must pur- 
chase a package of prize candy; then come 
apples, then oranges, then sandwiches, then 
lemonade, then cold water—until distraction 
is in his brain, frenzy in his eye, and thirst 
for that small vender’s blood is in his soul. 
And yet this intolerable nuisance exists by 
the connivance of the railway companies, who 
not merely permit their helpless passengers 
to be thus tormented, but sell for unholy 
money the privilege to do so. Let some 
much-worried group of passengers give illus- 
trious honor to this summer by turning upon 
the affliction, casting the small boy and his 
wares into the desolate places of the road- 
way, and thus establish the right of free-born 
travelers to an immunity from gratuitous nui- 
sances. 





The late Hiram Powers was in the 
habit of complaining of a want of sympathy 








on the part of his countrymen; but we know 


of no man in any branch of art whose name 
has been so common to the lips of Americans, 
or who has won so general or popular appre- 
ciation. Men who never heard even of 
Church, or Bierstadt, or Gifford, or Kensett, 
would brighten up at the name of Powers. 
In truth, all our sculptors — Greenough, 
Crawford, Powers, Palmer—have always ob- 
tained a greater hold upon the general public 
than our painters have. Powers, at the very 
moment he was uttering bitter complaints of 
our inappreciation, was the most talked-of 
and the most praised artist in American art; 
he was looked upon, in fact, as a sort of 
American challenger to foreign talent, and, 
whoever doubted the greatness of his genius, 
was instantly denounced as unpatriotic. He 
was really, in our opinion, rated far too high, 
He possessed, undoubtedly, an exquisite 
mechanical genius; his knowledge and mas- 
tery of form were supreme, but he essentially 
lacked imagination. The “Greek Slave” 
gives no hint of the story the figure is sup. 
posed to tell; “Eve” is only a beautifully. 
formed matronly woman; while “ America” 
always seemed to us a badly-conceived the. 
atrical piece of workmansbip unworthy the 
subject or the artist’s fame. His busts were 
no doubt admirable; they were produced by 
the most exact system of mechanical meas- 
urement, and were capital likenesses. His 
works came from a mind thoroughly sensi- 
tive as to the beauty and fidelity of line and 
form, but one without warmth or imagination. 


It is a misfortune—inevitable, per- 
haps, but not the less to be regretted—that 
the reform movement in New York always 
takes the aspect of unreasonable and exces- 
sive parsimony, and parsimony in just those 
things which to the unofficial eye seem most 
inappropriate for its practice. Of course, we 
all know that the Ring rule was outrageously 
lavish, extravagant, and corrupt, and that as 
a penalty for this we must adhere for a time 
to a policy of rigid economy ; but, under that 
rule, the needful public improvements were 
carried forward with something like vigor and 
success, which is certainly not the case with 
the recent municipal administration. In each 
of our city parks there remain some pieces 
of unfinished work ; in many of them there is 
an excavation for a fountain, but month after 
month passes, with no attempt to give this 
ornamental feature completeness, The foun- 
tain in the City-Hall Park is at last finished, 
and, although it is far from being an elaborate 
piece of workmanship, yet it could not have 
progressed more slowly had it been one of 
Bruneschini’s masterpieces. The main struct- 
ure of the new City Hall has been nearly fin- 
ished for two years or more; but, directly 
over the centre of both fapades, where in 
some remote future a dome is to be erected, 
we have been confronted for years with hide- 
ous black caps of weather-stained boards, 
which render the whole structure an offense 
to the eye. And so on through an endless 
catalogue. Now, we would be the last to 
throw discredit upon an administration which 
seems to be trying to reintroduce the tradition 
of civic virtue into our municipal affairs; but 
it is surely a blunder to pursue a policy which 
practically declares that New York is too 








poor to spare a few thousands for the com- 
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pletion of her most conspicuous and neces- 
sary public works. 





One who signs himself “ Canadi- 
an,” writes to the Golden Age, urging the 
unification of all North America under one 
government. This dream has been often in- 
dulged in, and no doubt, if a distinct proposi- 
tion were before the public to this end, the 
project would have a host of adherents. 
Whether it is quite modest or quite proper to 
discuss a political union which one party to 
the project bas given no intimation of desir- 
ing, is questionable; but the suggestion of 
the correspondent of the Golden Age that the 
coming centennial anniversary be made the 
occasion for an open invitation to Canadians 
and Mexicans to unite with us in a convention 
for a federal system covering the whole of 
North America, is unobjectionable, however 
impracticable it may be. Weare assured by 
the correspondent referred to that, “as union 
is strength, so isolation is weakness; and, as 
the division of a community into antagonizing 
classes is to its union into a harmonizing 
whole, so is the division of the people of this 
continent into artificial and unnecessary na- 
tionalities, compared to their natural union 
into one nation and under one government. 
These national divisions give rise to petty 
jealousies and diplomatic wranglings concern- 
ing the fisheries, Fenian raids, or some such 
questions. They engender national prejudices 
which are always ready to be inflamed into 
national hatred and war.” One government 
would scarcely prove the panacea for all 
those evils that “Canadian” hopes for, if we 
may judge by the former and the present atti- 
tude of the two great sections of the Federal 
Union. We, on our part, can discern but one 
advantage likely to arise from such a union 
—the more expansive the nation, the wider 
and more diverse the interests included with- 
in its domain, the more imperative will exist 
the necessity for a rigid limitation of the 
functions of the General Government, and for 
the surrender of local concerns to local Legis- 
latures. 





Art, Music, and Brame. 





these hot summer days, when everybody 
who can is cultivating Nature in the coun- 
try and not art in town, the exhibition-rooms 
of New York settle down to a quiet level. The 
striking landscapes have returned to the walls 
of their owners, or are cased in store-rooms 
ready for the autumn, and Bouguereaus, 
Merles, and Geromes, have gone to seek new 
markets elsewhere, or might as well have done 
80, a8 they create no excitement in the absent 
winter habitués of Goupil’s, and Scnedecor’s, 
and Schaus’s! Some New-Yorkers still linger 
in the heat and bad odors of the city, and, in 
the odds and ends of shopping, women are 
Wearily toiling about Broadway. Visitors in 
tansitu seek diversion in wanderings through 
the city, and stray business-men here and 
there are mingled with bridegrooms and brides, 
in trying to imagine themselves happy, idling 
an hour in the Astor Library, in book- 
stores, or sitting about listless in the park and 
in the squares. 
One of the hottest days of the season, when 


waL brought us early into town, heat was 
stamped upon every thing. Dragged, wilted- 
looking men and women, in the horse-cars 
down-town, showed faces haggard from a 
night rendered sleepless by the suffocating air. 
Horses, under their little sunshades, sweated 
in trucks drawn up before high stores in the 
narrow streets ; dogs lay panting on their sides 
in the door-ways, and even “cool lager” had 
teo much suggestion of latent warmth to at- 
tract men in shirt-sleeves lingering at street- 
corners. 

Up-town women, with fans in their hands, 
bought the last ‘‘ sundown”? for the mountains 
or sea-shore at Stewart’s or Arnold’s, or it 
might be a bathing-dress, while the cologne 
which a clerk sprayed in the air at Lord & 
Taylor’s suggested freshness, if it did not 
lower the thermometer. 

At Goupil’s amateur artists were buying the 
last of their needed water-colors and oil-tubes ; 
admiring compact sketching apparatus, with 
easel, camp-stool, and color-box, in one, or 
were testing the comparative weight of white 
artists’ umbrellas. On such a day a person 
came in and out easily from the store, and 
could examine at leisure lovely carved picture- 
frames, rows of porcelain paintings in the glass 
show-cases, or fine bronzes, instead of being 
forced along by a busy crowd of hurrying peo- 
ple. 

The upper gallery of this store was as still 
as down below. Two or three people, appar- 
ently Cubans, were wandering about, and a 
small party of New-York women, in thin gray 
dresses, puffed and fringed and tinted like the 
French pictures upon which they were gazing, 
kept up a flutter of fans and a lower murmur 
of talk. 

Was it the cool tints of the blue Mediter- 
ranean in a picture by Coomans that made the 
heat of the day more tolerable? Dreamy wom- 
en in thin drapery reposed on the marble floor 
of a baleony, while a brown Italian youth, 
stretched between pillars overlooking the sea, 
was puffing out his cheeks, playing on a flute. 
On another side of the room a dark, wild sea, 
painted by Mr. Kensett, leaped and dashed 
under a glare of lurid clouds. Heavy mate- 
rials never appear cool even in paint; so the 
big picture by Goupil of Chinese screens, Tur- 
key rugs, and camels’ hair, draperied over 
women’s shoulders, nice as it might be in gra- 
dation of light and color, was chiefly pleasant 
from its harmony, and so, too, was an excellent 
piece of satin and a bunch of poppies beside it. 
In such a day one dors not find much to 
laugh at ; heat is solemn-eyed, even more than 
intense cold, so that in the midst of a univer- 
sal languor, when a burst of merriment greeted 
us, we felt that the cause must be a very posi- 
tive one. The laugher stood alone, looking 
at a bronze statue in the centre of the room. 
Those who hold that art should be calm and 
self-poised would not pardon the whim that 
had fixed forever the angry cry of a child wlio 
was struggling to keep in his grip a flapping, 
struggling cock. The little fellow looked about 
three years old, and was as natural as a child 
in one of Hogarth’s pictures; he had his head 
thrown back, his face wrinkled in a violent fit 
of crying; his mouth open, and his tongue 
curled up with a passion that started out the 
muscles on his neck and arms and legs, while 
his petticoat had been caught up with the fowl, 
and the buttons on it seemed ready to fly off, 
like Peggotty’s, in his nearly fruitless efforts 
to hold his feathered favorite; and his little 
fat hands, ankles, and toes, were full of child- 
ish form and passion. 

The bird, in its way, was as good as the 





the necessity to look up art news for the Jour- 





and partly in fear, he bent his head on one 
side, and with one claw drawn up and the 
other out ready to struggle, he looked a petri- 
fied image of barn-yard suffering and dismay. 

What is good art may be a question, and 
what violence of action is permissible is set- 
tled in well-regulated culture; but, taking it 
for what it may be worth, this is the most 
amusing piece of genre life in bronze it was 
ever our luck to see. The motive of so tran- 
sient and insignificant a phase of life as this 
seems scarcely adequate for the permanence 
of the material in which it is wrought. The 
child from whom this bronze was modeled long 
since loosed his hold of chanticleer, yet the 
ery which issues from the bronze lips of the 
statue will pipe new childish woes continually. 

The bronze by Cecioni is certainly one of 
the most vivid bits of life, and, though one 
might tire of the child forever crying, it can- 
not but afford a burst of genuine merriment to 
each new person who is a witness to this tem- 
pest in a tea-pot. 


Every summer season the theatres of New 
York fall into the possession of adventurers 
from the small towns, who hope to win the ap- 
plause, of what is supposed to be metropolitan 
audiences, in the production of strange dramas, 
and in the personation of stranger characters. 
That these dramas and personations are usually 
excessively bad, it is scarcely necessary to say. 
But there is always a hope on the part of those 
concerned that play and actor may be kept on 
the metropolitan stage a few weeks, and by 
virtue of this fact, commonly proclaimed with 
great flourish of trumpets, obtain a hearing in 
rural towns during the rest of the year. Among 
the productions of this character this season 
has been “* The Beats of New York” at Nib- 
lo’s. We were unable to see the performance 
the first night, and the press notices were a lit- 
tle too discouraging for the undertaking after- 
ward ; but we can aid the designs of the author 
and principal actor upon country theatre-goers 
by giving the benefit of our circulation to a 
“first-rate notice’? from the World. Refer- 
ring to a play at the Olympic, called “‘ Ciga- 
rette, the Little Leopard of France,” which is 
scarcely better than the Niblo performance, it 
says: “Of the two the play at Niblo’s which 
is called ‘The Beats of New York,’ is the 
most aggravating in its imbecility and vulgari- 
ty. Who Mr. J. J. Wallace, the author of this 
piece and the chief buffoon in it is, and what a 
* beat’ is, we do not pretend to know. Weare 
only sadly conscious of having seen the unfor- 
tunate man struggling drearily and desperately 
for an hour with his own stupidity, while a 
commiserating audience, fascinated perhaps by 
the audacity and intensity of badness, sat and 
laughed derisively. With every desire to be 
courteous and kind to the rabble of provincial 
incompetents that takes possession of our stage 
in summer, we cannot find it in our heart to 
extenuate the brazen impudence of actors that 
proffer us a special summer programme of such 
grossness and idiocy. With the most lenient 
purpose we seek in vain in the farrago of this 
play for a single gleam of sense or wit. Into 
the hopper of such a brain as Mr. Wallace’s 
the worst plays of the age have entered, and 
nothing has come out but the worst possible 
portions, and these he calls a new play. His 
claim that he took part of ‘The Beats of-New 
York’ from a French work avails him nothing, 
and as an actor he is perhaps worse than as a 
purloiner. He lacks stage presence, stage pro- 
priety, and stage knowledge. An overweening 
sense of his own wit and personal beauty, and 
general intellectual and physical cleverness, 





boy. Half in pain, with his crushed wings, 


prevents him from giving even that attention 
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to the play that his futile and foolish plot calls 
for.’ We hope our annual summer crop of 
vulgar absurdities will always obtain as tren- 
chant justice as this. 

But these bad summer attempts have been 
followed at Wallack’s by a play that has a few 
claims to endurance. Boucicault, finding that 
not even the inexperienced rural people, who 
gather at the theatres in the summer-time, 
could endure the vulgar abominations of 
** Mora,” has given us another new play, called 
“ Mimi,” which is almost as good as the former 
was bad. But ‘“‘ Mimi” is from the French. 
Are we to infer that ‘‘Mora’’ was necessarily 
bad because it was original—or as original as 
any thing of Boucicault’s can be—and that 
** Mimi” is naturally good because it is a trans- 
lation? Can nothing good ever come out of 
our dramatic Nazareth? ‘ Mimi” is from a 
French play entitled “‘ La Vie de Bohéme;”’ it 
depicts stuJent-life in Paris; is mainly free 
from objections on account of morals; and is 
marked by many good situations and feli- 
citous dialogue. The cast is only moderate- 
ly good, Mr. Boucicault appearing as Mau- 
rice, the hero, and Miss Catharine Rogers as 
Mimi, in which part she attained a decided 
success. 


Landscape having assumed this year at the 
Royal Academy an unusual prominence, the 
Saturday Review gives considerable space to 
the consideration of the phases which the Eng- 


pine-forest, fills a wild sky with gusty rain, 
and makes the swollen torrent tear headlong 
over its rocky bed. This artist is never so 
great as when inspired by his own early work, 
‘The Spate in the Highlands ;’ the idea of the 
present composition comes as a logical sequence 
to the prior conception ; and thus we again see 
how each painter has his limits, while land- 
scape art, as a whole, is year by year extending 
its sphere, and comprising within its enlarged 
cireuit new aspects of Nature. . . . Some land- 
scape-painters,” it proceeds to say, “strive 
how much they can leave out; others, on the 
contrary, study how much they can put in. 
Mr. Vicat Cole, the only exclusively landscape- 
painter within the pale of the Academy, has 
endeavored this year, as heretofore, to throw 
into ‘Hay-time’ the fullness of ‘fresh ver- 
dure,’ the pretty fancy of ‘unnumbered flow- 
ers.”” He at the same time reconciles a detail 
which is perplexing, and even trivial in the 
foreground, with a sweep of wide-stretching 
woodland in the distance; there has seldom 
been seen a picture of more acreage; from 
grassy meadow to the distance of blue hills on 
the verge of the horizon the range is amazing, 
while scope and altitude are given to the cloudy 
canopy of sky. And yet the picture has less 
of the spontaneity of genius than of the dull 
deadness of taskwork.”’ ‘“‘ Among the Gran- 
ite Bowlders’’ is described as a picture of the 
realistic school, which ‘stops short at a point 
where even the best anatomical articulations 





lish school of landscape-painting now pr ts 
‘* Perhaps,”’ says the Review, “the first thought 
suggested by the survey of the exhibition is 
the variety of styles, the diversity of manners ; 
each painter treads in a path peculiar to him- 
self, and approaches Nature from the side which 
appears good in his own eyes. Nature herself 
therefore appears on these walls less in her 
unity than in her variety ; thus the scenes re- 
spectively depicted by Mr. Poole, Mr. Vicat 
Cole, Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. Hook, Mr. Alfred 
Hunt, Mr. Henry Moore, and Mr, Brett, might 
almost belong to as many separate continents 
or worlds. The result is that, while each ar- 
tist is circumscribed, the collective art is wide 
and comprehensive. One painter sees in Na- 
ture breadth and power; another detail and 
subtlety ; a third seeks for form, a fourth for 
color. Some artists look at Nature with the 
eye of Poussin, others follow in the wake of 
Constable, and a few seek to realize visions 
which haunted the frenzied fancy of Turner.” 
In illustration of the Poussinesque man- 
ner, the Review describes a painting by Poole, 
**A Lion in the Path,” which “ presents an 
imposing composition of rocks, trees, and fig- 
ure, deep in shadow, solemn in color, grandly 
negligent of minor details which might mili- 
tate against breadth and power. The manner 
intrudes as a not unwelcome anachronism into 
the midst of our modern art; it is a shadow 
falling among sunshine, or as tragedy darken- 
ing the light-hearted joy of life. We may here 
remark that this dramatic interpretation of Na- 
ture belongs all but exclusively to figure-paint- 
ers; thus it dates back to the times of Titian, 
Nicolas Poussin, and Salvator Rosa. The older 
poets, too, had an analogous way of looking at 
Nature through the colored medium of imagi- 
nation, and even so placid and comparatively 
prosaic a writer as Wordsworth saw sadness 
in a sunset after watching o’er humanity. 
There are yet others of our landscape-painters, 
who, though too naturalistic to fall under the 
influence of historic styles, come to Nature with 
preconceived ideas of what is essential to grand- 
eur of motive.” Mr, Peter Graham of the 


same schoo], who appears with a picture called 
“ Wind,” is described as almost impersonating 


in landscape art necessarily end. The specta- 
tor remains unmoved, or, at most, the sensa- 
tion experienced is that of amazement, as when 
the eye gazes aghast on a petrifaction. The 
forms chosen are singular rather than beauti- 
ful—a constant and fatal mistake with these 
stern realists. 

* Cattle, sheep, and goats,” we are told, 
have of late years in English art been grow- 
ing wooden and Dutch-built ; indeed, the Acad- 
emy boasts a show of animals in what may be 
termed the Noah’s-Ark style. We need only 
refer to the bovine productions of Mr. Cooper 
and of Mr. Ansdell in proof of the inevitable 
fate of artists who for half a century paint car- 
casses and skins, and little more. In contrast, 
Mr. Davis, the newly-elected associate, endows 
with life, movement, and intelligence, a fine 
group of cattle enjoying a ‘Summer After- 
noon.’ The modeling is soft yet firm, the hair 
turns up fresh facets with the undulations of 
surface as in the best studies of Paul Potter; 
each head, too, is an intelligent portraiture of 
character. 

** The highest phase of landscape art is that 
which unites form, color, and expression. Mr. 
J. Linnell, who now stands as a father among 
our English painters, contributes ‘A Coming 
Storm,’ wherein he reconciles in good degree 
these all but incompatible qualities. This ven- 
erable artist has long settled into a grand man- 
nerism, suggestive of Rubens, which his two 
sons seek to perpetuate. Yet Mr. W. Linnell 
in chromatic arrangements is more intricate and 
decorative; he paints ‘The Heath’ as if the 
earth were a tapestry of purple and gold; and 
he introduces huntsmen and gypsies as if the 
first and final use of humanity were to illu- 
mine alandscape with radiant color. Mr. C. P. 
Knight, in a composition of blue sea and golden 
headlands, has also gone far to solve the diffi- 
cult problem of how color may be supreme 
without the surrender of form. The same per- 
plexing puzzle has been solved by Mr. Alfred 
Hunt in ‘A Mountain Joyous with Leaves and 
Streams.’ Light is here gained almost with- 
out the intrusion of shadow, and form pre- 
served, though outlines are merged. To pro- 
nounce form, and at the same time to maintain 


of dazzling sunlight, is a great feat in land- 
scape art.’’ 


The celebrated Hisgen collection of Albrecht 
Direr’s engravings and woodcuts has recently 
been acquired by the Vienna Academy of Fine 
Arts. This collection, which was originally 
formed by Herr Hisgen with a view to writing 
his “‘ Catalogue Raisonné” of Dtrer’s engrav- 
ings that was published in 1778, contains some 
very perfect impressions of the finest of Direr’s 
prints; especially a St. Jerome and a Little 
Cardinal are mentioned ag extremely choice 
examples. There are as many as one hundred 
and sixty wood engravings, and two or three 
of the scientific treatises, as well as the copper 
engravings. But besides these there is another 
treasure that goes with the Hisgen collection 
—a veritable lock of the great German artist’s 
hair, whose history can be traced almost up to 
the time when it was cut off the head of the 
dead master. It originally belonged to one 
of Darer’s pupils, but has been transmitted 
through various hands until it finally came, 
with the Hisgen collection, into the possession 
of a painter of Frankfort, who has sold it with 
the rest to the Vienna Academy. 


Herr von Flotow, the composer of “* Marta,” 
“*Stradella,” etc., wrote a three-act opera, 
called ‘‘ Naida,” the libretto by MM. Léon 
Halévy and H. de Saint-Georges, which was 
accepted at the Grand-Opéra in Paris, in 1854, 
by M. Alphonse Royer, but it was never pro- 
duced. Some ten years since, ‘“‘ Naida’’ was 
brought out in St. Petersburg, and it was re- 
cently revived at the Teatro Manzoni, in Mi- 
lan, with signal success. The story is not 
Egyptian, like the “ Aida” of Signor Verdi, 
but treats of the domination of the Moors 
in Spain. The director has commissioned 
the composer to write another opera for his 
winter season. The Syndicate of Milan has 
accepted the offer of Signor Verdi to com- 
pose a requiem, to be executed for the first time 
at the first anniversary of Manzoni’s death. 


M. Ambrose Thomas is said to have post- 
poned bringing out his opera “‘ Hamlet” for 
a long time after it was composed, owing to 
his not having found a prima donna for Ophelia 
qualified physically, poetically, musically, and 
dramatically, for the creation. It is related that 
one day M. Thomas walked into the magasin of 
his publisher, and complained that he could 
not find a vocalist after his own heart for 
Ophelia, and despaired of ever seeing his mas- 
terpiece produced. At this moment Mademoi- 
selle Nilsson entered the shop. “ There she 
is,” said the music-publisher; and then and 
there the Swedish girl, who had already 
achieved a reputation at the Lyrique, had the 
part allotted to her. 


A large picture by Adolf Tiedmann, on ex- 
hibition at Diasseldorf, designated “‘ A Nor- 
wegian Wedding Procession,” is attracting at- 
tention. The bridal party on their way home 
from church are obliged to cross a mountain 
stream. The bride and bridegroom, who are 
on horseback, are enabled to do this with tol- 
erable dignity, but the rest of the merry party 
take off their shoes and stockings and prepare 
in various fashions to wade the stream. The 
landscape in which the scene is set is very ef- 
fective. 


Patti has appeared for the first time in Eng- 
land as Elvira in “Ernani.” The perform- 
ance is described as having been one of. super 
lative excellence: “The splendor of her voice 
in quality and compass, her brilliant execution 
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mense effect in the cavatina, ‘ Ernani invo- 
lami, and her fine declamation and earnest 

m were conspicuous in the concluding 
trio with Don Silva and Ernani.” 


Whatever may be said of the other depart- 
ments of the Vienna Exhibition, and a great 
deal remains to be said about them, it appears 
to be agreed on all sides, says the London 
Atheneum, that the collections of porcelain and 
pottery have never been rivaled, comprising, 
as these do, specimens from all parts of the 
world which are famous for manufacturing or 
decorating wares of every kind. 


Witerary Hotes, 


title of Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 

** Intellectual Life’? tends to prepare us 

for an essay in metaphysics, or for speculation 
upon the powers and limitations of mind; and 
those not familiar with the author’s writings, 
will probably open the volume with their 
brains prepared for a struggle with the cloudy 
and the vague. To such readers as have grown 
somewhat weary of metaphysical inquiry of 
late—as we have certainly done ourselves—it 
will be as refreshing as it was to us, to find the 
book most pleasantly practical, dealing at once 
with the questions that come every day into 
the mind of every one who struggles to recon- 
cile strong intellectual aspirations and high 
ideals with faithful conduct of the ordinary af- 
fairs and necessities of life. For such an as- 
pirant, and for the intellectual laborer of every 
class, Mr. Hamerton has suggestions full of 
sterling good sense and help. The book is 
made up of letters addressed to men who serve 
as types of the kinds of students and workers 
the author desires to reach ; and it treats of 
all the conditions on which the noblest intel- 
lectual life depends, or by which it may be 
influenced. Those physical conditions best 
adapted to its development are canvassed, and 
those which work against it are as carefully 
examined. The question of artificial, physi- 
cal stimulus is treated with remarkable im- 
partiality, and evidently by a pen that has 
never had to do with the advocacy of hobbies. 
Those things that have most influence upon 
the course the mind pursues find consideration 
in others of Mr. Hamerton’s letters—wealth, 
education, the various kinds of labor for bread, 
the influences of mechanical work. But that 
portion of the book which has perhaps most 
attracted us is the section which Mr. Hamer- 
ton devotes to the value of time. We have not 
space to show how admirably he has described 
the errors made by different orders of minds 
in planning their work — how skillfully he 
points out the evils always resulting from such 
wrong estimates. But from his more general 
essay on the whole loss suffered through this 
mistaken planning, we may at least quote some 
passages: “‘ Men are apt enough of themselves 
to fall into the most astonishing delusions 
about the opportunities which time affords, 
but they are even more deluded by the talk of 
the people about them. When children hear 
that a new carriage has been ordered of the 
builder, they expect to see it driven up to the 
door in a fortnight, with the paint quite dry on 
the panels. All people are children in this 
Tespect, except the workman, who knows the 
endless details of production ; and the work- 
man himself, notwithstanding the lessons of 
experience, makes light of the future task. 
What gigantic plans we scheme, and how little 
We advance in the labor of a day! Three 
Pages of the book (to be half- erased to- 
morrow), a bit of drapery in the picture that 





will probably have to be done over again, the 
imperceptible removal of an ounce of marble- 
dust from the statue that seems as if it never 
would be finished ; so much from dawn to 
twilight has been the accomplishment of the 
golden hours. If there is one lesson which 
experience teaches, surely it is this: to make 
plans that are strictly limited, and to arrange 
our work in a practicable way within the limits 
that we must accept . . . . Nothing wastes 
time like miscalculation. It negatives all re- 
sults. It is the parent of incompleteness, the 
great author of the Unfinished and the Unser- 
viceable.” 


It would be hard to find a brighter, more 
vivacious book than Jules Verne’s “‘ Tour of 
the World in Eighty Days,’”’ unless, indeed, 
one should select his own earlier work, 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” 
and even that has not quite the rattling vivaci- 
ty of “‘The Tour of the World.” This latter 
is a story that, when you have taken it up, 
cannot be laid down; it is as impossible for 
any interruption to draw you away from it as it 
was for any obstacle to check the lightning- 
like voyage of its hero, the irresistible Phileas 
Fogg. Cool, iron-willed, punctual to a degree 
that strikes terror into the souls of his procras- 
tinating fellow-men, Fogg starts from London 
to win a wager of twenty thousand pounds—a 
bet made by his club friends that he cannot 
make the circuit of the globe in eighty days. 
With him and his French servant Passepartout 
the reader is dragged, as it were, perforce, on 
this tremendous journey. Sharing fully in 
the wild excitement of Passepartout, and envy- 
ing the coolness of his master, one finds him- 
self, before he knows it, a very part of the 
book he is reading. He calculates the hours 
ahead, to see if it be possible to arrive in time 
in Calcutta; he is wild over the apparently ir- 
remediable delays at Hong-Kong; he could 
murder the detective who pursues Fogg, be- 
lieving him a criminal; his breath comes fast 
as he approaches the end, and—but of the dé- 
notiment nothing shall persuade us to speak, 
for we would not willingly take from a single 
reader the great excitement of the final mo- 
ments. That M. Verne’s ideas of Western 
American geography are somewhat vague and 
singular, and might injure the narrative if it 
were of another sort, is very true; but, as it is, 
the fact only enables him to add some striking 
effects to his capital little story. 


From a long notice of Julian Hawthorne’s 
‘* Bressant,” in the London Spectator, we copy 
the following: “‘ The real genius of the book 
consists in the extraordinary pictorial power 
with which the incidents and accessories of 
evil and unholy passions are made to reflect 
and enhance them. The scene in which Cor- 
nelia, after hearing of her sister’s engagement 
to the object of her own love, dresses herself, 
with the view of drawing back to herself his 
old admiration, is painted with great power, 


and it is a touch of real genius to make her |* 


fasten the now petalless rose - stalk — from 
which all the leaves had fallen away—remem- 
bering that Bressant had given her a rose-bud 
of the same rose on the day of their first meet- 
ing, when first their passion for each other 
commenced—into her dress, partly as a re- 
minder and a reproach, partly in order to set 
off still further by the contrast the fullness and 
richness of her own beauty. But the scene in 
which Cornelia, after plotting to bring her 
lover to her feet, is brought instead to his feet, 
when he comes back in a bitter and cruel mood 
from hearing the confession of his mother’s 
guilty life, and full of the guilty purpose in 





which he proposed to participate, is still more 





powerful, and contains, if we are not mis- 
taken, the promise of very high qualities in- 
deed in the young author. There is a force 
and richness of color in this scene, which must 
strike the most careless reader as indicating 
power of no ordinary kind.” 


Mr. John W. Forney’s “‘ Anecdotes of Pub- 
lic Men,”’ though they are not all new to the 
public, and, though many of them are a little 
insignificant in character, are still, on the 
whole, very interesting and valuable. Mr. 
Forney has had a long and varied experience, 
of a kind eminently fitting him to tell us much, 
that it is worth the while to read, about all the 
prominent characters in our recent history ; 
and he has written of them in a pleasant 
spirit, with no little vivacity, and in such 
fashion that we fancy none of those of whom 
his anecdotes are told would wish to claim 
that they had been unjustly represented. It 
is a delicate task and a difficult one, to write 
of one’s contemporaries, or of those names 
that have hardly passed into history, without 
either giving just offence or falling into ful- 
some praises. But Mr. Forney seems to have 
kept that middle course which is safest and best. 


“He Cometh Not, she said,” is the title 
of a new novel by that remarkable lady Mrs. 
Cudlip (Annie Thomas), who seems to stand 
at the crank of an extraordinary fiction-ma- 
chine, which turns out whole reams of printed 
paper on the least encouragement, to the ulti- 
mate dismay, we fancy, of even the most vora- 
cious devourers of the ‘‘ passion-in-tatters ”’ 
kind of literature. Could we shut ourselves up 
in some Moated Grange, where we might have 
no cause to fear the appearance of Mrs. Cudlip’s 
regulation hero stalking in upon us, where we 
also might say “he cometh not,’? we should 
enjoy more fully that happy relief which Mrs. 
Cudlip’s heroine does not seem sufficiently to 
appreciate. 


“*Hap-hazard,”” by Miss Kate Field, is a 
little volume of sketches, some derived from 
her experience as a lecturer, and others from 
various studies abroad. With the majority of 
the papers, we have been greatly disappointed ; 
they do not seem to us at all worthy of Miss 
Field’s powers. There seems to us to be an 
air of affectation about them—an affectation of 
sketchiness—which is in unpleasant contrast 
to the natural and unforced brightness of all 
that she generally writes. The book is emi- 
nently unsatisfactory, and we cannot think 
that it will add to its author’s fame among that 
class of her readers whose opinion she most 
values. 


While we do not undervalue the skillful 
conception and often forceful composition of 
Gustave Droz’s “ Babolain” (republished by 
Messrs. Holt & Williams in the “‘ Leisure Hour 
Series ’’), we find its story an unpleasant, dis- 
agreeable, distorted one, and the reading of it 
affects us very much as does the sight of a crip- 
ple, or the study of some monstrosity. If such 
a story, with the uncanny impression it con- 
veys, must be given us, it is best to have it 
from a skillful hand; but we hold its general 
effect to be a rather morbid one, and the bright 
and pleasant ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series” could 
have done without it. 


The Messrs. Harper have published a new 
edition of Harriet Martineau’s historical novel, 
‘The Hour and the Man,” a romance based 
on the story of Toussaint Ouverture. It was 
first published, we believe, about 1886 or 1840 ; 
and its reappearance in this form brings it be- 
fore many to whom it is, no doubt, unfamiliar 
through the lapse of time. 
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Scientific Hotes. 


Seg superintendent and keepers of the 
Brighton aquarium have lately been great- 
ly exercised over the mysterious disappearance 
from tank No. 27 of numerous young lump- 
fish, which were assigned to the sole occupancy 
of this tank. ‘* Almost daily,” writes Mr. Lee 
to Land and Water, *‘it was found that there 
was a fresh and inexplicable vacancy in the 
gradually -diminishing family circle.” The 
startling and mysterious feature of this disap- 
pearance was that it was one of both body and 
soul. They could not have died, else would 
their bodies have remained, whatever might 
have become of their souls. They sould not 
have been eaten by crabs, since there were no 
crabs to eat them; they could not have bur- 
rowed in the shingle, for it was too shallow; 
nor could they have leaped from the tank, 
since they were very fat, and the walls were 
very high; and yet the lump-fish were gone. 
Such was the alarming condition of things at 
tank No. 27, when, one morning, Mr. Lawler, 
on hastening to count the remaining occupants, 
discovered, to his surprise, that an interloper 
had found his way into the tank, and that this 
unwelcome guest was no other than the octopus, 
or devil-fish, which had been assigned to the 
adjoining tank. Separated by a glass parti- 
tion, this hungry monster had had ample op- 
portunity to inspect the quality of his neigh- 
bors, and when night came had, by the aid of 
those long arms and suckers which Hugo de- 
scribes so graphically, made his way up and 
over the dividing wall, and right into the midst 
of his dainty neighbors. To say that this ap- 
parently brainless cephalopod had the sense to 
return to his own place before the morning 
came, would require, we must admit, a decided 
stress of credulity, and yet how else can the 
daily disappearance of the lump-fish be ac- 
counted for? In the face of the incontroverti- 
ble fact we are not altogether surprised that 
Mr. Lee saw nothing impossible in this alarm- 
ing display of molluskian sagacity. ‘‘ Having 
observed the fish out of water,” he writes, 
** and in such a position that with his keen eye 
he could espy the fishes in the tank next to his, 
I can quite believe that when he went the next 
night in search of food he would take a trip 
in the same direction, and that, if successful in 
his raid, he would repeat the manwuvre. His 
return homeward at daybreak would be caused 
by no intelligent fear of Mr. Lawlor or Nich- 
olls, but by a perfectly natural instinct inher- 
ited from his great-great-grandfather, namely, 
that of retiring during the day to his own 
favorite den or lurking-place, as an ogre en- 
sconces himself in his castle or cavern after 
having satiated his rapacious maw in a success- 
ful foray.”’ It will be gratifying to the reader 
—though less so to the mild-tempered victims 
—to learn that “every opportunity will be 
given to this octopus of continuing his incur- 


sions into his ‘neighbor’s’ territory.”” Nor, 


is this other than it should be, for what are the 
lives of a few lump-fish in comparison with the 
theory of inherited tendencies? While we 
would not add to the complication of this al- 
ready complex problem, yet it might not be 
amiss to suggest the inquiry, ‘“‘ How it was and 
why it was’’ that the wily octopus permitted 
himself to be surprised at last? Can it be that 
the spirit of his illustrious ancestor, becoming 
envious of the good fortune of his progeny, 
deserted him at last? Or was it simply the 
fate of “the pitcher which goeth often to the 
well?” 


Our readers will be pleased to learn that 
the work on the great telescope, now in the 





hands of Mr. Alvan Clark, is being rapidly 
pushed to completion, and that it is hoped that 
the instrument will be in its place in the Na- 
tional Observatory by the 1st of October next. 
It is stated that work on the large instrument 
has been delayed somewhat, owing to the fact 
that work on the small transit instruments for 
observing the transit of Venus admits no de- 
lay. There will be eight of these instruments, 
which will be adjusted for polar distance, since, 
being intended for use in various latitudes, they 
cannot be adjusted permanently. The clock- 
movements, by which they are to be run, will 
be reversible, thus adapting them for points of 
observation in either the northern or southern 
latitudes. In noting these active and com- 
plete arrangements as they are being made by 
our government authorities, it may not be amiss 
to present the following commendations with 
which the eminent English astronomer, Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, closes a recent article on gov- 
ernment aid to astronomy. After certain se- 
vere comments on the illiberality of the home 
government, the writer adds that “‘ the Ameri- 
can arrangements for extending government 
aid to astronomy seem to me to afford a model 
which might be copied with advantage on this 
side of the Atlantic. We see their physical 
observatories attached to other government es- 
tablishments, to universities, and so on. Their 
professors of astronomy are not only real work- 
ing astronomers, but skillful mathematicians 
(for the most part university men), and men 
of admirable zeal in the cause of science. I 
have been struck with the abundance, I bad 
almost said the superabundance of labor, which 
has been bestowed on work the record of which 
has recently reached me from America. Thus, 
in the mathematical investigation of the com- 
ing transits of Venus, a problem of difficulty 
has but to be suggested, to be at once attacked 
and solved to the utmost limits of exactness. 
The pictures of solar phenomena, spots, fac- 
ule, and prominences, are the most striking 
and beautiful I have yet seen. Their lunar 
pictures are remarkable for artistic beauty, as 
weli as scientific value, and altogether their 
work, as I have said, is a model for our astron- 
omers.”’ 


Although our attention was attracted some 
months since to a new method for surface- 
hardening steel, we have refrained from pre- 
senting the subject to our readers until the 
facts were more authoritatively stated. In the 
July number of the Engineering Magazine there 
appears a description of the new process, which 
is certainly novel, and gives promise of impor- 
tant results. The invention, as secured by let- 
ters-patent granted to Mr. 8S. Ames, of Roch- 
ester, New York, “‘consists in hardening the 
surface of steel without hardening the body 
thereof by subjecting the surface of the steel 
to be so hardened, while in motion, to the 
action of a surface in contact moving at a very 
high velocity.” From the journal above no- 
ticed, the method by which the surface of a 
cylinder may be hardened is described as fol- 
lows: “ The cylinder is mounted on a lathe, 
turning at the slow motion usually given to the 
engine-lathe. To the surface of the slowly- 
revolving cylinder is applied an emery-wheel, 
rotating at a velocity of eighteen hundred rev- 
olutions a minute. The periphery of the em- 
ery-wheel is kept in contact with the surface 
of the cylinder, which, in addition to its slow 
rotary motion proper, has a proper transversing 
movement. Atthe end of the operation, the en- 
tire surface of the cylinder will be hardened to a 
depth of one-thirty-second of an inch, and so 
hard that it will resist the action of the best 
tools, made of cast-steel, and hardened in the 
usual way.” When the speed of the emery- 





wheel is increased better results are obtained, 
and it is also stated that smooth-faced cast- 
iron wheels may be used instead of emery 
ones. If the surface to be hardened is a fiat 
one, the steel sheet or plate is mounted upon 
@ suitable carriage, so contrived that every 
point on its surface may successively be 
brought in contact with the emery - disk, 
Should the results justify the claims of the 
inventor, we doubt not that suitable devices 
will be contrived by which irregular surfaces, 
as the face of cog-wheels, etc., may also be 
hardened, a result which will at once suggest 
itself as one of great value in increasing the 
durability of all machine-gearing. 


There is no surer sign of the growth and 
prosperity of the so-called “ applied arts ”’ than 
may be found in the fact that each body of ar- 
tisans demand for their entertainment and in- 
struction a weekly or monthly journal, which 
shall be devoted solely to their interests, 
Among the latest and best edited of these 
“trade journals,” is that bearing the title of 
The Painter and Builder, which, under the ed- 
itorship of Mr. Theodore Thieler, of this city, 
dates its first issue from June ultimo. Neat 
and convenient in form, and instructive and 
entertaining in material, this new journal gives 
promise of meeting a decided need, and, as 
a “trade journal of painting and building,” 
commends itself to that large order of Amer- 
ican artisans whose interests its editor is 
pledged to further and maintain. 


The present high price of coal in the Eng- 
lish markets has given new life to the peat- 
manufactures of Ireland. The editor of the 
Coal and Iron Record, referring to the signifi- 
cant fact that the manufacturers of Wolver- 
hampton are importing iron from the United 
States, adds that England’s “‘ only avenue of 
escape from commercial disaster, so far as fuel 
and iron affect her commercial well-being, is a 
recourse to a far better and much cheaper fuel 
than coal immediately at her command.” The 
results of these experiments, which are now 
being conducted under the direction of the 
‘* peat commission,’’ will be awaited with in- 
terest in America as well as England, since we 
have here as extensive and rich peat-bogs as 
any in the world. 


Mr. Grupp, an apothecary of Manila, exhib- 
its at Vienna “a new drug, which is said to 
be a perfect substitute for the much-used 
quinine. Equal to quinine as a febrifuge, its 
use is never followed by the disagreeable re- 
sults which attend the administration of the 
former drug. This new drug is described as 
“an uncrystallizable hydrosopic bitter sub- 
stance, extracted from the bark of the Echites 
scholaris, a plant belonging to the natural order 
Apocynew, which grows abundantly at certain 
places in the Philippine Islands.” The medi- 
cinal properties of this bark have long been 
known to the natives, and its name, “ Ditain,” 
is directly derived from “ Dita,”’ the name 
given to the bark itself by the natives of the 
islands whence it is obtained. 


The English Mechanic, in advocating the 
adoption of a uniform thermometric scale, en- 
forces its claim by the following incident, 
which is certainly a novel one, though we 
hardly know which to blame most—the patient, 
the attendant, or the thermometer: It appears 
that a patient in one of the Vienna hospitals 
had been ordered a bath, the temperature of 
which was to have been 40° Centigrade, or 
104° Fahr.—an uncomfortably warm bath as it 
stands — but when the attendant, mistaking 
the C for an R, immersed the patient in a bath 
heated to 40° Réaumer, or 122° Fahr., it is not 
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that the invalid was so severely 
scalded that she died. 


The English Mechanic notices the arrival in 
the Thames of a new steamship, the Hooper, 
specially constructed for cable-laying. She is 
three hundred and fifty feet long, fifty-three 
feet beam, and thirty-six feet deep, and has a 
registered tonnage of five thousand. This unu- 
sual breadth was given for the purpose of hav- 
ing the cable-tanks as large as possible. These 
tanks are three in number, and are simply 
great cylinders, extending from the floor-plates 
to the under side of the upper-deck beams; 
their diameter corresponds with the width of 
the vessel. Sir William Thompson is said to 
have expressed himself as highly satisfied with 
the fitting of the vessel, the construction of 
which marks a decided advance in the progress 
of submarine telegraphs. 


Some Japanese fishermen recently killed a 
huge cephalopod, their boat having been seized 
by its tentacles. The length of this modern 
braken, from the tail to the insertion of the 
tentacles, was about sixteen feet; one of the 
arms, from the junction of the body to the 
sucker at the end, measuring five feet in length. 
The readers of Hugo’s ‘“‘ Toilers of the Sea” 
have not yet forgotten the “ devil-fish,” the 
marine hero of the story, and may have their 
confidence in the author restored by this actual 
discovery of an equally hideous and powerful 
monster. 


We learn, from Nature, that Dr. von Ddllin- 
ger has been appointed President of the Bava- 
rian Academy of Science and Conservator- 
General of Scientific Museums in Bavaria, 
which post became vacant by the death of 
Baron Liebig. 





Sayings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad. 


ARON REUTER, whose “‘ telegrams” fig- 
ure sc conspicuously in the news depart- 
ment of every —— paper, has obtained con- 
cessions from the Shah o — giving him the 
exclusive right to construct railroads, to make 
canals, to work mines, and generally to control 
the productive enterprise of Persia forthe nex 
seventy years. The baron is a characteristic 
product of Western civilization. ‘* Born,” says 
the Zimes, in a recent sketch, “in a petty Ger- 
man principality, he be life as a bank-clerk 
in Gottingen, and first e known in 1849, 
to a very limited public, as the publisher 
of lith hic newspaper correspondence in 
Paris. He was an obscure adventurer when 
he transferred his business to London in 1851, 
yet, in less than seven years, he had the tele- 
hie-news service of the yn gerry press 
under his undisputed control, and could com- 
the oldest and most exclusive of English 
ilies to accede to whatever terms he chose to 
dictate. At this moment there is no great city 
in the world which does not contain a Reuter’s 
oe ee doing his work with various de- 
grees of badness, but still forming part of a 
— system, which is one of the most secure- 
y established of commercial monopolies. The 
man, whose name the London was first 
compelled to put at the head of its telegrams in 
1859, occupies now one of the finest houses in 
London, and gives dinners, whose gorgeous 
accompaniments, at least, the richest of 


lish dukes could not surpass.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette gives the following 
ametive specimens of the kind of phy 
taught in the Prussian schools, taken from a 


treatise by Professor Kirschof, of the Berlin 
Academy, which is now in its seventy-sixth 
edition: ‘Germany, our country, the heart 
and centre of Europe, has a surface of thirteen 
thousand square miles, nine thousand nine 
hundred of which are the German Empire, and 
three thousand one hundred the German states 





of Austria. Add six German states abroad— 
viz., Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Belgium, the 
Low Countries, Luxemburg, and nmark, 
These six states are considered German de- 
pendencies: First. they are to a large 
extent situated within the natural limits of 
Germany. Second. Because, with slight ex- 
——, these states belonged either to the 
old German Empire or to the German Confed- 
eration until 1866.” Another part of the same 
work speaks of “‘ Lorraine, formerly a duchy 
of the German Empire, of which only the north- 
eastern portion became German again through 
the campaign of 1870-71. France retains the 
region of the Upper Moselle, with Nancy, the 
capital of Lorraine, the strong fortress of Toul, 
and the whole basin of the Meuse, Verdun, Se- 
dan, etc.” Again, the young German is taught 
that “all Lorraine and all Alsace were from 
time immemorial the territory of the empire. 
The French appropriated this i ergy J by suc- 
cessive acquisitions and invariably by dupli- 
city ; first, in 1552, the three bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun; in 1648, Alsace; and, in 
1681, Strasbourg; last of all, the rest of Lor- 
raine. By its victorious campaign of 1870-’71, 
Germany has only reconquered the smaller 
portion of what she lost; about a fifth of Lor- 
raine and Alsace, minus the important town of 
Belfort!” 


ple,” says the Table-Talkor & Once a Waa 

ae pe Gey e Table- ero a 4 
‘all of whom found it new, that it may be so 
to half the world. Colonel M., of the —th, 
was, twenty years ago, the best billiard-player 
in the British army; and, walking into a 
billiard-room in the Quadrant, met there an 
American, who was knocking about the balls. 
‘Sir, said he, ‘I like your style of play,’ in 
rather a patronizing tone. ‘ Wal,’ said the 
transatlantic, in an off-hand way, ‘you are not 
the first man who has said that.’ ‘Suppose,’ 
said the colonel, ‘we play a ry together. 
what points shall I give you?’ ‘Guess P’ 
play you for any thing you like, without the 
points.’ ‘Sir!’ said the colonel, rather taken 
aback, ‘perhaps you are not aware that my 
name is M.? an an immediate ac- 
ceptance of any number of points). ‘ M. pre- 
sents no idea to me,’ says the stranger. ‘ Very 
good, sir,’ said the colonel, with a pitying 
smile, ‘then I will play you even.’ And, be- 
fore ten strokes, he found, to his utter aston- 
ishment, that he had, for the first time for 
many years, got more than his own match. 
After easily administering a most hollow de- 
feat, the American turned to the colonel, and 
said, ‘You had the goodness, sir, to tell me 
that your name was M., which, i sai re- 
pone | no idea to me. Mine is Jonathan Kent- 
field, which, I guess, will present some idea 
to you.’” 


A of an article in one of the current 
monthlies, the Wation gives its opinion of La- 
mon’s “ Life of Lincoln,’’ as “‘a book which, 
more thoroughly even than Mr. John Forster’s 
recent biographical writings, shows how deep 
and envenomed a wound may be dealt by the 
hand ofa friend. Neither Landor nor Dickens 
had such cause for rising from his grave as 
might have moved the victim of Mr. , pasts 
tribute of affection. It is within reasonable 
bounds to say that Mr. Lamon’s work begins 
by endeavoring to prove that Lincoln was born 
a bestard, and that it ends by endeavoring to 
prove that he died a hypocritical infidel, the 
middle of it being taken up by an endeavor to 
show that he loved women he never married 
and married a woman he never really loved, 
who made his life wretched, and for whom he 
soon utterly lost all affection.” The article 
referred to disproves the charge that Lincoln 
was born out of wedlock, but, since Mr. La- 
mon’s work, so far as published, only brings 
the narrative down to Lincoln’s accession to 
the presidency, it is difficult to see how it 
proves that he “‘ died a hypocritical infidel.” 


The Birmingham Morning News says that a 
story, in which the Bishop of Lichfield is the 

rominent figure, is just now circulating in 

——— It is said that, while walk- 
ing in the Black Country, a short time ago, his 
lordship saw a number of miners seated on 
the ground, and went toward them with the 
object of saying a ‘‘ word in season.” He 
asked them what they were doing, and was 
told by one of the men that they had been 
“Joyin’.” The bishop evinced some 





ment, and asked for an explanation. “ Why, 

er see,”’ said one of the men, “one on us has 

n’ a kettle, and we been a trying who can 
tell the bi t lie to ha’ it.” His lordship 
was shocked, and proceeded to read the men a 
lecture, telling them, among other things, that 
he had always been taught that lying was an 
awful offence, and that, in fact, so a | had 
this been impressed upon him that he had 
never told a lie in the whole course of his life. 
His henge had barely finished when one of 
the men, who had previously remained silent, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Gie the governor the kettle; gie 
the governor the kettle.” 


A correspondent of the Ath » Writing 
of the ruins of Paris, describes the vast gaps 
which still remain in the burned district, and 
the melancholy dust- heaps which mark the 
sites of what were once the finest buildings in 
Europe. ‘ More oo than any,” he says, 
‘*is the palace of the Tuileries proper, between 
the Place du Carrousel and the en. Here, 
from the Pavilion Rohan, in the Rue de Rivoli, 
all round to the square tower before the 
Pont Royal, are lofty walls, fallen roofs and 
floors, twisted iron bars, and piles of stones ; 
the masonry is calcined red, and marked with 
smoke where the flames rushed from the win- 
dows, the architraves have been shattered, and 
the sides of the openings exfoliated by the 
heat. The windows of the great pavilion, be- 
fore mentioned as facing the Pont Royal, with 
their glazing entire, remain ge and no one 
cares to shut them. Meanwhile, on the angles 
of the last-finished portion of the palace, over- 
looking the Place Napoléon III., the Victories 
stand, and blow their long trumpets to east 
and to west, as if all were well.” 
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In a recent B 
theory, the London 
told several years 
***'The prisoner of 
honest man and a credible witness. He de- 
—_— that he — ne on > months by n 

ing, apparently a monkey, who used a few 
articulate words and displayed some human 
feelings, and who was believed locally to be of 
a crossed race. This case has always seemed 
to the Spectator to deserve more attention than 
it has ever received, as has also ‘the very 
strange fact that a monkey, unlike any other 
beast except man, has no instinct for swim- 
ming and never has —_ himself to swim, 
though in his native habitat it would indefi- 
nitely increase his security.’”’ 

Mr. Bradlaugh did not get much by his late 
mission from the republicans of England to 
the republicans of Spain. The mi would 
have nothing to do with him, Don Carlos had 
him arrested, the Madrid pomeny s ! declined 
to give him a dinner, and even the irreconcila- 
bles only invited him to an entertainment at 
which nobody of mark was present, and e - 
body paid for himself. His s when 
liv in lish, was loudly cheered, but 
was received dead silence when re 
in ——— =e altogether, Mr. B h 


ae Fy ay 2 Steins toss e 
i type 0 republicanism deci e, 
efi, an milk-atid-wateriah. 


An ingenious American has gone into ways 
more dark and vain than manufacturing wood- 
en nutmegs and sugar-cured hickory hams, 
and is now frying to sell English merchants an 
invention of a a small torpedo, for destroy- 
ing over-ins steamers with impunity. It 
looks like a block of coal about six inches lo 
by three thick, and could be put into the - 
bunkers without the slightest suspicion. Once 
there, it would, when thrown into the furnace, 
explode after a fixed time, thus enabling the 
captain and the crew to get safely away. Ad- 
miral Pothnan, the late French Minister of 
Marine, has issued a circular warning insur 
ance agents against this machine. 


The Perkins Library, which was sold in 
London last month, brought immense prices. 
There were only eight hundred and -five 
lots, but they realized one hundred and thirty- 
six thousand dollars ; and the ‘“‘ Mazarin Bible” 
brought the highest price ever paid for a —- 
volume, the equivalent in our money of twenty- 
one thousand four hundred dollars. 


M. Renan’s new work, “The Antichrist,” 
embraces the period between the accession of 
Nero and the completion of the Apocalypse. 
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We trust our readers can succeed better 
than we have in pronouncing the three follow- 
Indian wo which are to be found in 
urch’s “History of King Philip’s War,” 
printed in 1829. In this language—* Num- 
tchekodtant g h, signifies— 
our lusts. Noowomantammoonkanunonnash 
signifies—our loves. Kummogkodonattoottum- 
movetiteaodgannuononnash signifies, in the 
language of our time—our question.” 


The Khédive of Egypt, having secured con- 
cessions from the sultan which make him, in 
every thing except the name, an independent 
and sovereign prince, has settled his lately- 
married daughter and her husband in an ele- 
gant residence near his own palace on the Bos- 
porus, and is about to start on a European 
tour. He will proceed first to Vichy, where 
several weeks will be spent, then to Paris, and 
then probably to Vienna. 


German newspapers announce that the new 
dictionary of the German »,in course 
of compilation by the brothers Grimm, will 
contain more words than any other publication 
on record, and a g many more than we 
should like to memorize. It has already reached 
the number of about one hundred and fift 
thousand, -_ by the time it is complete, wi 
comprise all of five hundred thousand. 


The Boston Globe fears that foreigners 
sometimes find it a © read our pare; 
x lengeage, oven w en they are possess 
Hi Polen ly fair knowledge of its intricacies, 
What, for instance, could they make of the fol- 
lowing, from a late Western journal: ‘The 
mayor ——- up the church-aisle , ovenhey- 
ing an gyrating like a Chinese joss with the 
jim-jams.” 

Henceforth, every man who enters the Brit- 
ish army may, if he will, learn a trade, the 
choice being left to him; and thus, at the same 
time that he is subjecting himself to discipline, 
and acquiring habits of obedience, he may be- 
come an artificer, skillful or not, according to 
his capabilities. This will, go far, to remove 
that enforced idleness which is the curse of a 
soldier’s life in times of peace. 


Punch gives the following exasperating in- 
stence of “clerical presumption:” ne 
overlooker (to y= ‘sl can assure you, sir. 
that these ’ere colliers, now they’re in full 
work, can make their ten an’ twelve shillin’ a 
day | Ourate—“‘ Dear me! Ah! it’s actual- 
ly more than I get!” Overlooker—“ More than 
you get! Why, it’s more than /get!”’ 


A new rule has been added to the regula- 
tions of the Boston schools to the effect that 
“in no case shall corporal punishment be in- 
flicted on any scholar for any offense until at 
least twenty-four hours after the offense is 
—, or which such punishment is in- 

cted. 


A correspondent of a Boston journal thinks 








“ America”? is not distinctive enough as a 
name for our country, and s ts ** West- 
land,” which he says is as good for ours as 


“England” for the mother-country. We would 
then known as “ Westlanders,” or, better 
still, as ‘‘ Westerans,”” 


Some to the insufficiency of the yearl 
grants of the Legislative Assembly, there is 
said to be little chance of the new Grand Opera- 
house in Paris being opened for several years 
tocome. In the —. time ——— is un- 
Sees Saag ecay which will neces- 
sitate costly repairs. 

Since his departure from Persia, the shah 
has received news of the death of his mother; 
but, having come to ps to enjoy himself, 
he is not going to allow this to interfere, an 

postponed the mourning of his court until 
his return to his own realms. 


The Record. . 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





‘iL — 26.—Carlists capture Fort Irutzum, in 
Navarre. Are attacked. by General Cas- 
tanon between Legumbert and Jaben. Loss 
about three hundred on each side; Carlists 





under Elio victorio ning ighty prisoners. 

General Dermegunay end is shiet® of - staff 

— General Nouvillas retreats to Pam- 
una, 

Cabinet crisis in Italy. Victor Emmanuel 
summons Minghetti to form a new ministry. 

Death of Colonel L. Hillen, Congressman 
and ex-Mayor of Baltimore. 

June 27.—Death at Florence, Italy, of Hi- 
ram Powers, the American sculptor. Death 
of Hon, A. O. Zabriskie, ex-Chancellor of New 
Jersey. 

Town of Hamilton, Nevada, destroyed by 


re. 

Advices of a legislative Congress to be 
elected in Japan. 

Victory of Elio over Nouvillas in Navarre, 
22d instant, confirmed che Carlists, but de- 
nied by the Spanish vernment. Carlist 
leader Rodica killed. Cabinet crisis at Madrid. 


Jung 29.—Earthquake in Northern Italy. 
Thirty-eight persons killed at Feletto, eleven 
at Puos, fourteen near Vittoria; lives lost and 
— and dwellings leveled at several other 
places. 
Dispatch of the murder of two hundred and 
seventy Christians in Bosnia by Mohamme- 
dans within six weeks, and that foreign rep- 
resentatives to. Turkey had demanded an in- 
vestigation. Many Chris tians reported emi- 
grating in alarm. 

Don Alfonso reported defeated by General 
Cabrinety. , 

_ Powder explosion at Virginia City, Cal., 
ing ten persons. Explosion in Hoosic 
Tunnel, "eee! illed. = ; i 
eath at Covington, Ky., of Jesse R. Gran’ 
father of President Grant’; at Boston, of Hon. 
William Whiting, epreceman 5 and at Chi- 
cago, Il)., of Colonel John W. Foster, president 
of the American Scientific Association. 


Junz 30.—Dispatch of the occupation of 
the capital of Khiva by the Russians under 
Kaufmann, 10th instant, and flight of the khan 
to Youmandow. 

Disorders at Seville, Spain, by radicals. 
The government troops withdrawn to prevent 
a conflict. 


Jury 1.—The ——— Cortes grants extraor- 

i powers to the Government to suppress 

the Carlist insurrection. Four thousand men 
in Biscay declare in favor of Don Carlos. 

Dispatch that Sir. Samuel Baker had_re- 
turned to Khartoum, having annexed to Egypt 
the country as far south as the equator, and 
suppressed the slave-trade. Victory reported 
by Baker with one hundred and five men over 
the army of Onioso, on May 6th. 

Ex-Judge W. H. Cooley of New Orleans, 
La., killed in a duel by Colonel R. B. Rhett, 
editor of the New Orleans Picayune. Death 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, of General D. E. York ; 


at Marietta, Ohio, of Hon. Joseph G. Wilson, 
member of Co: from Oregon ; and at New 
York, of General W. H. Slidell. 


Jury 2.—Intelligence of the capture of 
Momeit, in Burmah, by the Chinese, 

Six persons killed by the falling of a burn- 
ing building on Kensal Green, London. 

Cabinet crisis in Italy, Minghetti failing to 
form a ministry. 

The constituent committee of the Spanish 
Cortes complete the draft of a new Federal Con- 
stitution, fixing a single term of four years for 
the presidency, Griding Epein into eleven 
States, and Cuba, Port ico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands into Territories. 

Frank Walworth tried. at New York for 
killing his father, Mansfield T. Walworth, 
convicted of murder in the second d " 
Frank Gillen, of New York, sentenced to 
seca for life for the murder of his 
wife. 


Juxx 3.—Belluno, Italy, shaken by earth- 
quake. 


Juty 4.—Anniversary of Declaration of In- 
dependence celebrated in all parts of the coun- 
pe At Philadelphia preliminary ceremonies 
ot the great Centennial by transfer to.the com- 
missioners of the site selected for the Indus- 
trial Palace in West Fairmount Park. 

Terrible tornadoes in Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 

Gholera on the decrease in the Southwest- 
ern cities. 











Hotices, 


FIGURES WON’T LIE. Not if the 
figures cre right. The following array of figures we 
have examined and found correct. They refer to in. 

ing facts d with the Traveters Lirg 
anp Accipent Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., which d the busi of Accident In. 
surance nine years ago this first day of April, 1873. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
be J gaged of Accident Policies written to 











Number written in the year 1872 

Number reported in March, 1873 30352 

Whole number of Claims ae Accident Dep’t. 17,204 

Amount thus returned to Policy-holders. . $1,702, 558.41 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Whole number of Life Policies written todate. 16,367 


Number written in the WBedes co cdesen 367 

Date of ization of Life Department... -July, x 

Number of Death Losses paid to date........ 182 

Amount paid in Death Losses..........-- $429,624.12 
BOTH DEPARTMENTS. 

Total Assets, about.......... $2,350,000 


il x, 18 
Whole number Clai paid for Death or Injury, 17,386 
Whole amount thus paid in benefits... .. $2, 132,212.53 
Avene, amount paid for every working day 





TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive.— 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 

for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 


te" THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
Lasell Female Seminary appears to-day. This fine in- 
stitution is yearly growing in favor, and offers uausual 
advantages. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—MkRs. 
E. K. Barmatym, La Sueur, Minn., has tried many 
machines, and found none to compare with her Wheeler 
& Wilson’ Lock-Stitch, which she has used seven years 
without repairs, earning about $20 a week, and enjoys 
perfect health. See the New Improvements and 
Woods’s Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


COLGATE & CO.S NEW PER. 
fume for the handkerchief, “‘Casumere Bovguet,” 
will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet-soap of the same 
name, which is so universally popular. 


WESTERN. TRAVEL.  Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York. * 


SUMMER TRAVEL. New edition of 
Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Travel. astern 
Tour. Revised and corrected to the present date. 
This volume forms a complete guide to all places in the 
Middle and Eastern States, and the British Provinces. 
Full information in regard to all places of summer 
resort. With Maps. In cloth, flexible. Price, 
$2.00. D. Appreron & Co., Publishers, New York. 


APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended 2 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries. Sirth edition, for 1873. Published in two 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo- 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50. 

D, Aprteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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